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BIPBRALTGRE. 
‘DHE SERENADE. — 
(FROM UHLAND.) 


“ Wuat from my slumbers wakes me now, 
With sweetest music's power !— 

O mother, see! who can it be 
In this deep midnight hour?” 





“ T nothing hear, I nothing see— 
Break not thy slumbers mild ! 

No lover tunes his lute for thee, 
Thou poor, pain-stricken child. 


“Tt is not earthly music, this, 
Which makes my joy so light— 
The angels call me with their songs— 


cer 


O mother dear, good night! 





YOUTH'S SONG. 

Her footstep is the airiest 

That falls on summer ground ; 
Her wicked eye the wariest 

Of all that glance and wound. 
So winsomely, so heedlessly, 

She ruins all she knows ; 
O! they will perish needlessly, 

Who doat on Lady Rose ! 


There's not a promise bindeth her ; 
She’s fairest when she feigns ; 
And every heart that mindeth her, 

Must pine for life in chains 
And while she rules them frowardly, 
There’s none that dare oppose ; 
The bravest will turn cowardly 
When led by Lady Rose! 


Her rivals own her beautiful ; 
Her victims think her kind ; 
She makes the proudest dutiful 
She turns the wisest blind. 
There’s such a charm, subduing you, 
In every glance she throws, 
A look ’s enough to ruin you— 
O! fly from Lady Rose ! 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE CARTOONS IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 

The prizes for the Cartoons have been adjudged, and the following is, we 
believe, a correct account of the fortunate artists, and of the subjects of the 
drawings :— 

Prizes of 300). 


Armitage. Landing of Julius Cxsar. 
Watts. Caractacus at Rome. 
Cope. The First Trial by Jury. 
Prizes of 2001. 
Horsley. St. Augustine preaching vefore Ethelbert and Bertha, the 


Christian Queen. 
Bell. Queen Margaret taking Sanctuary at Westminster. 
Townsend. The Fight for the Beacon. 


Prizes of 1001. 


Parris. Joseph of Arimathea. 

Severn. King Edward and Queen Eleanor. 

Bridges. Alfred presenting his Code of Laws to the Witan. 
Frost. Una surprised by the Fauns and Satyrs. 

Seious. Boadicea. 


We may also mention, in connexion, the rumour which has reached us, that 
Messrs. Longman are making arrangements for an early publication of the suc- 
cessful Cartoons on such a scale and in such a character as will ensure justice 
being done to the original drawings. The prizes for the Cartoons having been 
adjudged, the private view of the privileged will take place this day, and the 
exhibition to the public will open on Monday next. During the first fortnight, 
the vide of the public curiosity is to be judiciously stemmed by the charge of 
one shilling, the money so received to be applied to the promotion of the Fine 
Arts, in some way to be hereafter determined upon :—and in and after the 
third week, the public view will be gratis, with the exception of a few hours on 
the Saturday in each week, reserved at the price of a shilling for those who 
may desire more room and freedom for their examination. Of this exhibition. 
and the report which it makes of the national resources in the art which it il- 
lustrates, we shall have something to say hereafter :—meantime it is worthy of 
remark, that no Academician has carried off a prize from this contest ; and that 
the victors are all men comparatively little known,—a fact pregnant with ob- 
servations, which go to the very foundations on which, in all probability, a 
great English School isto be built up. We must also, in justice to all parties, 
acknowledge that no competition could have been conducted with a more ear- 
nest desire to give fair play to all, and to ensure justice : every step in the pro- 
ceediags of the Committee appears to have been well considered. 

fe have now to analyze the intrinsic merits of the collection; a less easy 
task. Good will and good conscience are alike interested in its fulfilment 
yet so many act as if they believed that the two could not work in company, 
that all strictures and comparisons ran a risk of being considered as out- pour- 
ings of *‘ prejudice,” in place of that friendly sincerity without which there is 
no true respect. 

Under circumstances, many will consider the Exhibition, on the whole, as a 
subject of congratulation : and it is so, as developing talent hitherto unknown 
or obscure and imperfectly known. The disposition courageously to grapple 
with Compositions on a great scale is as manifest as we had anticipated ; but 
greatness is not a question of scale alone, and we shou'd have been startled by 
the general absence of intellectual power and originality had we not foseknown 


that in boudoir art and book illustration—hitherto the stap'e occupation of our | 


artists—the higher faculties are but sparingly demanded 
g 


Imperfect draughts. 
manship, with which most, even the best, of 


the designs, are chargeable, did | 


dering any other qualities, we would observe, that in No. 94, the Baptism of | 
Ethelbert by the Monk Augustine, this principle is recognized, and so much | 
dignity thereby acquired, that we are half inclined to ask whether the designer 
bad ever dabbled in architecture! his arches aud columns also give costume to | 
the design, another merit more rare than it ought to hate been. The drapery | 
accessories, too, are often anomalous: witness the Marriage of Henry the 
Seventh (No. 127), where a direct authority was ready to the painter's hand in | 
the engraving after Mabuse’s picture, published by Walpole. Such inattention | 
to research, we are ashamed to say, is generally English. 

But these casual illustrations of essentials overlooked must not detain us | 
longer from the prize cartoons. First, then, of Mr. Armitage’s Invasion of 
Britain by Cesar (No. 64) We will not, because the work 1s said to have 
been drawn in the studio of M. Delaroche, therefore consider the prize as a 
homage to continental art. But to illustrate the general absence of elevated 
conception, we must advert to the fact, that in its very subject we have a grave 
mistake. 


mician ; but amounts to an objection when the destination of the work is con. 
sidered. This objection disposed of, there is much to praise in the bold atti 
tudes of the struggling soldiery—much to regret in the absence of those masses 
i grouping, so essential in battle-pieces for the avoidance of confusion. In 
difference to this canon makes even Raffaelle’s ‘ Battle of Constantine” an 
ineffective piece of embroilment, when comparedwith the “Battle of the Stand 
ard,’’ where mere groups were taken. It is true we have Cwear fora rallying 
point—a striking one, though too melo-dramatic ; but the méléee of men and 
horses at his feet, requires patience and ingenuity to disentangle : must we say, 
too, that we searched in vain for any traits of nobility of expression and coun 
tenance, any such individuality as alone can redeem a crowd from monotony ! 
The artist, however, is understood to be very young : and has done too much 
for the credit of himself and his chool, not to be credited with much exce! 
lence to come. One, and the most valuable, result of such an exhibition must 
be self-correction. 

7. St. George Immediately after the Death of the Dragon, is an imposing 


and marred by some queer heads, but it nevertheles evinces powers of no ordi 
nary kind. 110, The Baron's League, is still more German in style and heavy 
in composition: both are designed upon the principles that govern monumental 
painting, though too much in the uncouth fashion of the middle ages. 92, St 
Augustine Preaching to the Britons, is an impressive design in a sculpturesque 
style, unsuited to painting : it looks like a design for a bas-relief. 118, Ed 
ward the Black Prince entering London with John King of France his Prisoner, 
though the expression be turgid and the drawing exaggerated, is a good example 
of the avoidance of those peculiarities that characterize the Gothic, sculptur- 
esque, and modern florid manners. The true architectonic style, in which a 
severe simplicity and the repose of grandeur are produced by groups well 
} massed and orderly arranged—a parallel in the leading lines of the composition, 
physiognomies distinguished by national character and elevated sentiment, and 





stance completely attained. 

105. First Trial by Jury; Cuartes West Core. The subject is repre 
sented with distinctness, simplicity, and pathos; a youth, kneeling over the 
dead body of his father, is describing the deed and pointing to the murderer, 
with a significent earnestness that is touching : while his mother bends over the 
corpse in an agonv of grief. The scene is in the open air; the twelve men 
constituting the first jury are seated under a tree, in two rows, on one side ; 
and on the other sits the presiding judge on a raised seat, attended by two 


calm attentiveness of the jury denotes the dispassionate earnestness of men 
whose office it is to investigate truth and administer justice ; and their physiog. 
nomies, though too much alike and too uniformly refined, are marked with traits 
of individual character not inappropriate to a rude age ; the judge is wanting in 
official dignity and importance ; but his attention is, perhaps, more characteristic 
of the times. There is in this design a spirit of humanity, which, being ex 
pressed in a dramatic shape, without any —— or artifice, takes strong 
hold of the mind and feelings: it is a work of sterling excellence and lasting 
interest. The first premiums of 3001. are worthily bestowed upon these three 
cartoons ; they are unequalled in merit by any others. We come now to the 
second class, to which premiums of 2001. each are awarded. 

100. St. Augustine preaching to Ethelbert and Bertha, his Christiaa Queen ; 
Joun Caticorr Horsey. 
both grandeur and elevation of sentiment. St. Augustine is a common monk, 
with less earnestness of purpose than if he were pleading for his monastery ; and 


such a mission would inspire the hampblest priest. The King looks perplexed 
rather than impressed ; and his Queen turns towards him as though she thought 
he was unwell: the Druid is a good figure. The drawing is careful, and the 
composition is arranged with simplicity and propriety; but this is not an ex- 
ample of the grand style. 

124. The Cardinal Bourchier urging the Dowager Queen of Edward the 
Fourth to give up from Sanctuary the Duke of York; Joun Z. Bewr, School of 
Design, Manchester, (not Liverpool, as was erroneously stated.) The expres 
sion of the Queen is that of a mother excited by grief and indignation ; and the 
action of the boy and the looks of the attendants bespeak the danger that is 
menaced : the Cardinal is deficient in dignity and importance—rather like 
messenger receiving his dismissal than a delegate enforcing his commission. — 


principal persons. The costumes are accurate. though the mavagement of the 
draperies is not felicitous. 

128. The Fight for the Beacon. —Descent of Pirates on the English Coast 
in the reign of Henry the Sizth; Henry J. Townsenn. A design characterized 
by extraordinary vigour and energy, and largeness of style The pirates are 
savage and ferocious barbarians; and the surprise of a sudden descent is indi 
cated, as well as the deadly nature of the struggle. The composition is peco- 
liar, but not inappropriate to the subject; there is no opportunity for the display 





and grand gusto of the artist's manner are expressly adapted. B: 

7. Joseph of Arimathea converting the Britons ; E. T. Parents This de- 
sign has neither character, unity, nor originality: it is a compilation of incon- 
gruous figures called from various sources A venerable patriarch, with ao 
Adam and Eve kneeling at his feet, Hirtow’s ‘ Nature’ reclining on the ground 
with an infant at her breast, and some grimacing Druids pointing to the cele 
bration of their rites in the distance, are the principal persons. The groups 
are well enough composed, but the whole is feeble and unimpressive 

104. Alfred submitting his Code of Laws for the Approval of the Witan: 
Joun Bainces. A well-considered design, carefully composed, and conveying 
a good idea of a delibera'ive assembly in the elder times, when legislators were 


not surprise us, remembering that the hopes, the aspirations, even the dreams, | few and impressed with a sense of the responsibility of their duties. Alfred 
vf young English artists, have always hitherto be of colour and not form. One | seated on the throne, with decon aud thew youtseet con beside Diss, ip atten 
essential r juisite, however, has been more generally overlooked than we had | tively stening to the comin ' roe See ee eee 
antic pated there has been a strange forgetfulness among the co npetitors, } 1¢ ittle as on y seem we ” gra earnestness the matter in discus 
at car 1s are designs for fresc —a very ge 5 ct of the ar j 1. Alfred is t L . mons, vtet Rey fe: 2 oe aug em 
tor. princi; on which they o git to have been « mp The ar n e Witen have ar r of depres : feebleness, anything but characterist 
» hace Sie n that a pictare to be hung anywhere. and a work of art { ® Vigorous e« and rames of a rude age and prin ( 
ng a component part ofa build ng, ought to designed on pr © ‘ My is 60 jug 1 gu " is in @ great measure to 
t as the poem and the lyric lor music, With f f . 





Its import is the degradation, not the exaltation of England. The | 
conquest of England might furnish a noble inspiration to the French acade | 


composition, of numerous figures, in the quaint Gothic style of the old tapestries, | 


a pervading gravity of purpose and earnestuess of expression—is in no one in- | 


counsellors ; the prisoner stands in the background, held by two officers. The | 


A design quite inadequate to the subject ; wanting | 


without the look of devotional fervour and commanding dignity with which | 


The composition is scattered, and the interest is not concentrated upon the | 


of anything beyond physical power ; for the expression of which the decision | 


BARCLAY STREET. 

Itt. Bleanor saves the Life of her Husband. afterwards Edward the Firat) 
y Sucking the Poison from the Wound in his Arm; Joseru Sevenn. There 
is a feeling for the beautiful manifested in this cartoon, which redeoms ite de- 
fects. The composition is straggling, and the drawing somewhat stiff and mea- 
gre, notwithstanding the gracefulness of the forms themselves ; bor is the story 
atlectingly told: there are too many figures ‘to let.’ The sufferer reclines 
like a mao asleep, and his devoted wife scarcely touches the wound with her 
lips; as though the artist feared to spoil the contour of her profile by re- 
presenting the action of sucking ; in effect, the aim of the designer seens to 


have been to make the incideut a theme for the introduction of pretty faces 
rather than to represent the subject, 


_ ————— 
THE CARNIVAL—IONIAN ISLANDS. 


liue Carnival, as all the world knows, is the season of «¢ ajoyment in those 
| countries where the Romish and Greek church prevails. It is then that all 
ares, sexes, and conditions strive to exhaust their ste k of mirth and fun, in 
order to look grave and be quiet, without an effort, for the six weeks which 
immediately ensu It is then that they seek to « loy their appetites, to the 
end that the fastings of Lent, at any rate of the first portion of it, may have 
less of the merit and misery of self-denial. The close and b« inning ‘of the 
year, from Christmas to Twelfth-day, is our season of mirth and festivity: but 
| the Carnival is far more to foreigners than these are to ua, ¢ specially in those 
countries where custom has denied to the fair sex that full measure of social 
intercourse and out-of-door liberty, which a more judicious policy elewewhere 
Under ordinary circumstances, and amongst reasonable be ings, the 
| blessings least abused or used with most disé retion, are those in the enjoyment 
} of which we are least controlled, or which are placed most freely at our dis- 
osal. | repeat, we have nothing to compare with the Carnival either in 
regard to the variety or intensity of enjoyment Chere seems to be, too, 
unongst foreigners a greater capacity for heing pleased, a greater aptness for 
| fun and merriment, and a more full and hearty appreciation of a joke and a 
frolic, than nature has assigned to honest John Bull, to whom Christmas fare, 
a bright coal fire, and a cheerful family party, are real comforts which he 
| knows how to prize and enjoy 16 his own quiet way I way 


concedes, 


quiet, in contra. 
cdistinetion to the more boisterous of lively demonstrations of the children of 
| the south. 


There are, perhaps, few persons whose curiosity has not been excited by 
written des ‘riptions of the amusements of the Carnival, or by the relations of 
evew tnesses blow many of these would be disappointed by the reality! It 


is to the few only who are « apalyli of enjoying and fully entering into ite spirit, 
that all deseript m fails to convey an ad juate idea of it 

Imprimia, any place or society must be tiresome unless we are thoroughly 

iversant with the language spoken; and this is a weak point with English- 
men, whose e stion is generally more classical than useful At best they 
ersers ih lore lanwuares A sunny cluinate, ao justly ap- 
preeiated by a Frenchman or an Italian, 1s little prized by a son of Britain, 
accustomed to frosts, fogs, and rain in wholesale quantities. Then, again, we 
can boast of a numerous class, upon whom beautiful scenery is thrown away 5 
to them Nature’s fairest combinations are far less attractive than a well-paved 
| street, a gas-lighted shop, and a snug club-room; all very good things beyond 
dispute, but having nothing in common with a Carnival, By the matter-ot- 
fact person the Carnival, with all ite agremens, would be denounced a« 
*‘cursedly silly,” or an * insufferable bore.” 

\ little imagination is here wanting. Viewed in a sober, serjous light, 
subjected to the hard test of utility and reason, it i puerile, perhaps worse 
sut deal less harshly with the subject; give a little play to faney; banish, for 
a season, the hard realities of a work-a-day world, and create a little region of 
romance for yourself. Behold, in the merriment of the groups around you, 
not a boisterous and unnatural mirth, but the genuine and irrepressible ebul- 
litions of thoughtless gaiety; the result of the absence of care, of escape from 
restraint, of a grateful enjoyment of the good gifts of heaven, in health, youth, 
a sunny climate, and a genial temperature. Believe in hearts abounding in 
innocence, joy, and good-will towards fellow creatures. Make allowances for 
the difference or deficiencies of education, and the absence of the intellectual 
enjoyments belonging to what some would term a more refined state of society. 
Strive to enter into the spirit of the scene, without falling into the weakness 
of painting an angel under every mask-—take an interest in a few—attach 
yourself to one, and believe her possessed of every charm Mark, how such 
is upon you-—how intense becomes the excitement The southern 
woman thoroughly understands the management of a Carnival liaison. She 
knows exactly how much to concede, and where to stop; when to inflame or 
and where to chide or repress; how to inspire, simultaneously, 
And some, perhaps, can adjust with caleulating mecety 

| the due proportions of love and prudence 
How many little romances of real life does the Carnival give birth to? But 
all this is unealeulated, as | before said, for the nvatter-of-fact pe rson——equally 
«0 for the dullard, the ennuye, or the sensualist. Such are not content to 
abide a result which must be worked out with time and care. Such are wea- 
ried by the necessary preliminaries of patience and watchfulness, of caprice 
| and coquetry, of learning much from a furtive glance, a hasty nod, the inter- 
| change of flower, or the motion of a finger. Al! this must be borne with, 
nay, entered inte con amore, to render a Carnival agreeable 
“Tis not a hundred years since I wintered in the “flower of the Levant,”-- 
for so its inhabitants love to boast of Zante,—and in my humble judgment, 
many a worse place than this little island may be found to pitch one’s tent in, 
especially during Carnival time The good pe ople look forward to this season 
with no small impatience , and well they may, for they have great aptitude 
In Zante no one either starves or begs; whilst, at 
the same time, every one ww too wise to overwork himeelf. The labourer 
washes down his bread and caviale with long draughts of good iwland wine, 
ind alternates sleep with work in very just proportions The re boat - 
waist girt round with a gay silken scarf from Yanina, anc the red 
on his head. basks in the «un, and whistles the favourite aria 
Out of every low cafe and wine-shop issue sounds of 
tnerriment from the numerous parties of card-players there assembled. These 
Ime your true philosophers Care has no hold on them. As for the better 
orders@-the richer classes | should say,—they find relaxation from their 
| sterner duties in lounging in the Piazza, and dividing their attention between 
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fez stuck jauntily 
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When at length the season of revelry was duly entered upon, the people 


seemed to me half mad with delight, and doubtless the women were so; for 





itmar holidey time to them, who being shut up all the rest of the year, 
entl their fetters now, or have a sort of conge during this three weeks 
ies By noon each day the roads and avenues leading to the town are 
ersive with parties of country people coming im for a“ spree " The grand 
v rt is the Piazza, which, with the streets, is crowded « hiefly with 
fet mas : guised either in dominos or fancy dresses, the 
rr tort viting looking creatures, it must be owned,—a shape- 
Hing along most ungracefully; it being a custom 

to t? t their feet into Wellington boots, without 

ihe m too, are hideous things; none of your deli 

th white lace, bat pasteboard vieages, 

. ithe upp part is painted black, a 

: ty of the: amd all b wis a clumey imitat of the 


{ y redeemed by two pretty 
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might challenge compar 


ison with all the world. 
avoid detection, or even a suspicion of their identity, by assuring the most 
shabby nts, or the most repulsive disguise. Although the voice is 
greatly altered when speaking from behind a mask, many will not run the 
risk of using that blessed organ, so highly favoured by the sex, + that the 
hands alone can afford a clue to their condition and person. 

The most usual dress is a large white sheet, or other wrapper, enveloping 
the whole figure, with a black lace veil thrown over the head, ‘The wrapper 
likewise passes over the crown, and is fastened under the chin to meet the 
mask. ‘There are some who expose their hair, (and truly it is asin noes eal 
such capillary glories), oF who have only the veil over their head. ong ~ 
who sport a symmetrical figure and slender waist, in some fancy oe , ame 
discard the cumbersome Wellingtons for sandalied shoes or heat jean wer 
But such a one may usually be written down as © Civetta,’ * facile, or ** molto 
ordinaria.” None are without a boquet, usually of double violets and laven- 
der; but myrtle and roses are likewise in great favour. Many carry a fan and 
@ purse, or bonbonniere, with comfits, which are largely consumed at this 





a tempting array of decanters, containing cordials in every variety of glowing 
colour,—such as would shake the scruples of a temperance disciple. Bread in 
fanciful shapes, salads, olives, bacon, roast and pickled doves*, with many 
more provocatives to the appetite, are displayed on all sides. 

In some central situation a booth is erected, decorated externally with flags, 
and hung inside with pictures, usually French coloured engravings (which I 
have noticed to find their way to the most remote parts of the world). Here 
men and boys dance, with little intermission, to the most execrable music. 
Beyond the denser part of the crowd small parties are scattered in every di- 
rection, seated under trees, and partaking of their cheer. Men, women, and 
children are decked in their gayest attire,—the men sporting embroidered 
velvet or silk waistcoats, gaudy Albanian scarfs, and new fezzes with streaming 
tassels. ‘The women chiefly affect a scarlet or yellow crape handkerchief over 
the head. The hair is always dressed with extraordinary care, and fastened 
with large silver, or coral-headed pins. The only instance of bad taste is ex- 





season. It requires not a little tact and experience to detect a youthful ac-| hibited by drawing attention to their splay-feet and thick ankles, by open- 

uaintance u some grotesque garb, or in the form of an old crone hideously | worked stockings and sandalled slippers. Although chiefly of the lower classes, 

T deed and hobbling along with the assistance of a horn-tipped staff. Much | there was nothing like poverty or rags. The women were almost all young, 
, » | 


g the arts and perseverance | and I think I am within the mark in saying that five out of six of them were 
* gravida.” Somuch for the air of Zante, which is proverbially favourable for 
the propagation of the species. 

Everything is carried on in cheerfulness and good humour, 
instance of drunkenness or quarrelline occurs, althe 


amusement, too, may be derived trom watchin ; 
called into play on one side, to gain a clue to identity, whilst on the ot ~s 
provoking nonchalance or reserve is maintained. The fair sex, it must : 
admitted, have a double advantage in their incognito, whilst the gentle - . 
are always unmasked, and again, in having a fe male companion to yorn in the 
ainst a disconcerted it 

wit io Cue thes at the Carnival revels of Zante there are no brilliant equi- 
pages to crown the streets, no princes or peers to join the throng, ho gorgeous 
processions, costly exhibitions, nor public fetes; but of genuine fun, and 
merriment, and of good-humoured satire, there is enough to satisty the par- 
takers in them. ‘The men of the lower classes fort groups of the most a ne 
caricatures, indulging in all kind of buffoonery, and acting satires upon the 
various professions and trades, such as dentists, lawyers, doctors, rot i 
soldiers, sailors, tailors, and barbers, ridiculing everything and everybody. 
The great attraction for the women, however, 18 the “¢ avalchino, ' 
masked ball. It is here that they shine pre-eminently. They have a manta 
for dancing, in which all classes excel, thanks to a correct ear, and a certain 
natural grace of manner and carriage. These balls take place twice or thrice 
a week during the Carnival, in the theatre, between the hours of 2 and 7 Pp. mM. 
A curious time, to our notions, but the most convenient in many respects ; 
for it does not thus interfere with the evening performance of the opera; the 


and scarcely an 
. ' ; 


oallar 
gail 


iieans noted lor their abstinence; on the contrary, they consume an enormous 
quantity of the wine of the country. 


| 


Let no one rail against saints’-days, for 
here is an illustration of the true use of them, in affording people an opportu- 
nity for a little innocent and healthful recreation. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 


[ We shall extract the more striking passages of this story as it proceeds, 
avoiding the prolixities in which the author so often indulges. It is, without 
doubt, the production of Dr. Warren, author of the ‘ Diary of a Physician,’ so 
well known to our readers, ‘ Ten Thousand a- Year,’ &c. } 





oO 


Why I give the world a sketch of my career through it, is not among the 
discoveries which I intend to make. I have been a public man; let those who 
know public life imagine what interest may be felt in reviewing the scenes and 
fair rustics, too, are enabled to come in from the country, and assist in ** Une (t- | struggles of which such a life is full. May there not be a pleasure in conceiv- 
ing the flure”’ And lastly, by having these balls in the middle of the day | ing once again the shapes and circumstances of things, as one sitting by his 
wayward and self-willed ladies, who might be burthened with unreasona le | fireside sees castles and cottages, men, women, and children in the embers, 
husbands or suspicious guardians, find it more easy to evade a prohibition to | and shapes them the better for the silence and the solitude round him! Let 
attend them. the reader take what reason he will. I have seen the world, and fought my 

Tyranny itself dares not deny an innocent noonday stroll among | 





st the throng 


way through it ; have stumbled, like greater men, have risen, like lesser; have 
of masks in the Piazza, and then, the lady would only have to blame her ow® | been flung into the most rapid current of the most hurried, wild, and vivid time 
: ess if her disguise did pot serve her as a passport to the Cavalchino, | that the world has ever seen—I have /ived through the last fifty years. In all 
clumsiness i 4 balls th g y) ; 
or wherever elae her taste or fancies might direct her. At these balls the | the vigour of my life, I have mingled in some of the greatest transactions, and 
male sex are only admitted unmasked, and by tickets,—-a list of subscribers | heen mingled with some of the greatest men, of my time. Like one who has 
being made out for the series, by which arrangement a certain ¢ ot €X- | tumbled down Niagara, and survived the fall, though I have reached still water, 
clusiveness is secured, the sale of the tickets serving to defray the expenses Of | the roar of the cataract is yet in my ears; and | can even survey it with a 
hiring and lighting the house \ll female masks are, however, admitted in- | foyer gaze, and stronger sense of its vastness and power, than when I was 
dliscriminately; and this, curious as it Inay appear, encour the — | rolling down its precipice. 
. ' od cage he ‘ . 
classes to come, by increasing the diffic ulty of detection. As to the craw sate I have been soldier, adventurer, traveller, statesman. I have been lover, 
of coming in contact with objectionable characters, it seems not to ¥ consi- | husband, father—poor and opulent ; obscure and couspicnous. There are few 
. ' ] val " “ » (a i . - 
dered, for the mask is an universal leve ler; it equalizes all rank ry - — sensations of our nature, or circumstances of our life, which I have not under- 
tions, whilst, in the protection it atlords, it is held equally sacred, whether gone: Alternately suffering to the verge of ruin, and enjoying like an epicurean 
borne by noble or plebeian. a : ut of | MeHty I have been steeped in poverty to the lips; 1 have been surcharged 
. _—T, cane es » ‘n stepping o 0 . 
It is truly a dazzling and exciting sce r presentes —_ van ) , he with wealth. I have sacrificed, and fearfully, to the love of power; | have 
‘ ne ‘ » obs y » vo vatre, , “ 
the daylight and soft sunshine, 1ato the ( ; ry: - the the y, in 22 i| been disgusted with its possession. I figured in the great Babel until I loved 
a ee ‘ . -light« i rT — *» deafening sour ‘ 
and thence passing into the brilliantly-lighted tnterior e i 14 | even its confusion of tongues ; I grew weary of it, until [ hated the voice of 
of music bursts upon you-the hum of voices——the crowd of masks almost man 
vre j rong > Di ow cleare f its benches), the “w , . ; a 
barring ingress, ie H thro ‘\“T 7 a A _ 3 ew pee lcer | Every man is born for a special purpose, and with a special passion. The 
. ‘ y , re. at ‘te ero 1OKCS. e seats ¢ ange 
whole ~~ the ones and ¢ + oes within thie circl nt of | Multitade, possessing both, exhibit neither; they are flung, or choose to be 
» sides are fully occupied by masks; with é mt o } 
along ve — =" - ; 2 fy rhe on | Jorminos in white and black, stnart | 48mg, into the pond, where they float only to perish, like blind puppies. But 
“ree T we ri F + a nh: spectral Gominos *% nt +, Sil . 
promenacers seems to have jo bs apes: ; the there are others who stem the great tide, and are only the stronger for the 
figures in brocades and satins; others in blankets and table-cov: " , , 
8 ; . , , ¥ struggle. From my first sense, the passion to be known and felt, nay, at the 
tumes of Albania, Parga and Santa Maura, mingled with the plain garb of the : 
rte +8 } he | expense of being feared was my impulse. It has been the impulse of all men 
civilian. The inner space again is occupied by the dancers, who, to the yu b 
; : ett pee «| who have ever impressed the world. With great talents it is all-commanding ; 
number of some fifty or sixty, are quadrilling or waltzing most perseveringly. : 
As for the latter, it is an endicss | the thunderbolt in the hands of Jove. Even with inferior faculties, and I make 
st © lattetT, ‘ Na Less c a ves 3 i C 3 The : 
defatigable ; in the case of the former, you may hear one cavalier in each set | 2° sage © . a we er igh excites, urges, ee When the 
: ad ae’ ° eile . 
calling the figure, (for each quadrille dances its own), and the variety is only pairs ow pocay . wager — , he saw @ miracle; | claim for my powers 
limited by the taste and ingenuity of the temporary director of the dance. | OY those of the ree an ' sinew. : i 
“2 ; t as » £ ss t . > > 
The more fastidious among the ladies are sure Atmbition was the original passion o my nature t rose before me, as the 
enn secure an eligibk sun ascends before the Indian, until its fire drives him to the shade. I, too, 
have been scorched, have shrunk, and now regret my shrinking. But time 
deals alike with all. I can now amuse myself only with images of the past; 
and, in the darkness and solitude of years, I take their Magic Lantern, and 
| replace life by the strange, wild, and high coloured extravagances, the ghosts 
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yusiness, or would be so were musicians in- 
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of finding acquaintances, and 
though, come not to dance, but 
to talk, to keep an assignment, or to watch a husband, a lover, or a rival! } 
How much falls within the glance of a quiet observant spectator! The anx- | 
jeties and impatience of some, the fears of others; here a joyful recognition— 
there a scornful repulse; undisguised flirtations, latent squeezing of hands, 
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igal son,’ must not be the first learned by the son of 

of England—to be fed on the ‘ husks’ fit only for flew fa re, 
On my delighted release from this supreme of statesmen, I found 
the state of things considerably altered at Mortimer Castle. I had left ix 
stately but rather melancholy-looking household ; { found the mansion ig 
ing in all the novelty of French furniture, gilding and or- £ 


molu—c i 
fashion and all its menial tribe, from the groom in the stables, ray aa 
men’s gentleman, who slipped along the chambers in soft silence, and seemed 


an embodying of Etiquette, all in new eyuipments of all kinds—the avenue 
trimmed, until it resembled a theatrical wood ; and the grounds, once sober and 
silent enough for a Jacques to escape from the sight of human kind and hold 
dialogues with the deer; now levelled, opened, shorn, and shaved, with the 
precision of a retired citizen's elysiuin. 

The heads of the family were equally changed; my mother, 
the worse. Her fine eyes beamed with joy as she threw herself upon my neck 
and murmured some of those mingled blessings and reptures which have s 
language of their own. But when the first flush was past, I perceived that the 
cheek was thin, the eye was hollow and heavy, and the tremulous motion of 
her slight hand, as it lay in mine, alarmed me; in all my ignorance of the 
frailty of the human frame. But the grand change was in the Earl. M 
father, whom I had left rather degenerating into the shape which three courses 
and a bottle of claret a-day inflict on country gentlemen * who live at home at 
ease,"’ was now braced and laced, costumed in the newest fashion, and over- 
flowing with exuberant volatilitv. He breathed of Bond Street. He wel. 
cowed ine with an arduvur which astonished, more than delighted, me; Valked 
fragments of French, congratulated me on my “ air distingué,” advised me to 
put myself ** en grande tenue ;” and, after enchanting me in all kinds of 
ways, concluded by making an attempt to kiss me on both cheeks, like a true 
Frenchman. My Eton recollections enabled me to resist the paternal embrace - 
until the wonder was simplified, by the discovery that the family had but just 
returned from a continental residence of a couple of years—a matter of which 
no letter or word had given me the knowledge at my schwol. My next dis- 
covery was, that an old uncle had died, and left us money enough to carry the 
county ; and the last and crowning one was, that my eldest brother had 
been returned for the North Riding. 

This was such an accumulation of good luck as might have thrown any el- 
derly gentleman off the balance of his gravity. It was like Philip’s three 
plates at the Greek horse-races, crowned by the birth of Alexander. If my 
lordly father had danced the ‘* Minuette de la Cour” over the marble tessela- 
tion of his own hall, I should not now have been surprised. But, from my 
first sense, or insensibility, I had felt no great delight in matters which were 
to make my own condition neither better nor worse ; and after a remarkably 
brief period, the showy déjewnés and dinners which commemorated the triumphs 
of the heir-apparent of our house, grew tiresome to me beyond all count, and 
I openly petitioned to be sent to college, or to the world’s end. 

My petition was listened to with a mixture of contempt for my waot of 
taste and astonishment at my presumption. But before the reply had time to 
burst out from lips, at no time too retentive, [ was told, that at the end of one 
week more I should be suffered to take my way ; that week being devoted to 
a round of especial entertainments in honour of my brother's election ; the 
whole to be wound up by that most preposterous of all delights, an amateur 
play. 

The play was—must I confess it? though I myself figured as the Romeo — 
utterly deplorable. The men forgot their parts, and their casual attempts to 
recover them made terrible havoc of the harmony of Shakspeare. The ladies 
lost their voices, and carried on their loves, their sorrows, and even their 
scoldings in a whisper. Our play perfectly deserved the criticism of the old 
gentleman, who, after a similar performance, being asked which of the per- 
sonages he liked best, candidly replied ** the prompter, for of him he had heard 
the most and seen the least ” 

However, everything has an end ; and we had carried Juliet to the tomb of 
all the Capulets, the chaunt was done, and the mourners were gathered in the 
green room. I was standing, book in hand, preparing for the last agonies of a 
love very imperfectly committed to memory, when I heard a slight confusion 
in the court-yard, aud shortly after the rattle of a post.chaise. The sound 
subsided, and I was summoned to my post at the entrance to the place where 
the lovely Juliet lay entranced. The pasteboard gate gave way to the knocks 
enforced with an energy which called down rapturous applause ; and in all the 
tortures of a broken heart, rewarded dy a profasion of handkerchiefs applied to 
bright eyes, and a strong scent of hartshorn round the house, I summoned my 
fair bride to my arms. There wasno reply. I again invokedher; still silent. 
Her trance was evidently of the deepest order. I rose from the ground, where 
I had been “ taking the measure of my unmade grave,” and approaching the 
bier, ventured to drop a despairing hand upon her pillow. To my utter sur- 
prise, it was vacant. If I had been another Shakspeare, the situation was a 
fine one for a display of original genius. But I was paralyzed. A sense of 
the general embarrassment was my first impression, and I was absolutely struck 
dum». But this was soon shaken off. My next was a sense of the particular 
burlesque of my situation; Ibarst out into laughter, in which the whole 
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and interlacing of fingers, whisperings, protestations, and solicitations, in 
Greek, French, and Italian. ‘The ardour of one, and the indifference of an- 
other; the jealousies and squabbling amongst the women; here a boquet is 
tendered and accepted, and in an instant an enraged rival has snatched it away, 
and crushed it under her heel. How many a tete-a-tete is abruptly put an 
end to! how many a confidential communication overheard by ears it was least 
intended for! All this, and much more, is going on, of which deseription 
ean convey a very faint idea. But now the time draws near for dispersing ;— 
daylight is fading away; tokens for recognition at the next * Cavalehino,” ar 
indicated, and all wend their way homeward, in joy or in grief, in anger or in 
triumph, with suspicion removed or confirmed beyond a doubt, in hope or in 
alespondency. 

During the last fortnight of the Carnival, the representations at the opera, 
instead of being four or five times a week, are given nightly; and occasionally 
a sort of lottery called ** Tombola,” is introduced between the acts, the draw- 


ing taking place on the stage; the tickets are at a sufficiently moderate price | have fixed on that iron visage. The little love that I could afford for any hu- 
to be within reach of every one. ‘There are three prizes, the Quartina, Cin- | man being, was for another and a different order of existence. Boys have a 


quina, and Tombola. Eeah ticket has fifteen numbers on it, taken indis- | natural fondness for the mother; and mine was gentle, timid, and kind. She 
ecriminately, and arranged in three horizontal lines of five numbers in each. 


and genit of the phantasmagoria of ambition 

I was the seventh son of one of the oldest families of England. If I had been 
the seventh son of the seventh son, I should, by all the laws of juggling, have 
been a conjurer; but I was a generation too early for fame. 


and not in the campaigns of Westminster, consummated on the backstairs of 
Whitehall. He had served his country, as he termed it, in a long succession 
of Parliaments: and served her still more, as his country neighbours termed it, 
by accepting a peerage, which opened the county to any other representative 
among the sons of men. He was a strong built, stern-countenanced, and 
haughty-tongued personage—by some thought a man of sense; by others a 
fool, with all his depth, arising from his darkness. My own experience con- 
vinced me, that no man made more of a secret, or thought less of a job. From 
my boyhood I own I feared more then honoured him; andas for love, if I had 
been more susceptible, mine would have flown round the globe before it could 


! 


My father was | 
an earl, and as proud of his titles as if he had won them at Crecy or Poictiers, 


house joined ; and throwing down my mattock, rushed off the stage. My 
theatrical dream was broken up for ever. 
But weightier matters now absorbed the universal interest. The disappear- 


anc e of the heroine from the stage was speedily accounted for by her flight in 
the carriage whose wheels had disturbed my study. But where fled, why, and 
with whom? We now found other defalcations in our numbers ; the Chevalier 
Paul Charlatanski, a gallant Polish exile, who contrived to pass a very pleasant 
time on the merit of his misfortunes, a man of enormous mustaches and calami- 
tics, was also missing. His valet, his valise, every atom that ever appertained 
to him, hed vanished ; the clearance wascomplete. The confusion now thick- 
ened. I never saw the master of the mansion in such a rage before. Pistols 
and post-chaises were in instant requisition. He vowed that the honour of his 
house was involved in the transaction, and that nothing should tempt him to 
slumber until he had brought the fugitive fair one to the arms of her noble 
family ; my Juliet being the ward of a duke, and being also entitled to about 
twenty thousand pounds a year on her coming of age. 

As for the unlucky, or rather the lucky, Chevalier, nothing human ever re- 
ceived a hotter shower of surmise and sarcasm. That he was ‘ an impostor, a 
swindler, aspy,” was the Earl's conviction, declared in the most public manner. 
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Suppose that there are 100 tickets sold, each bearing a different series or com- 
bination of numbers, duplicates of each are kept as a check All the numbers 
employed are then put into a bag, and drawn one by one by a boy on the stage, 
who calls them aloud; whilst for further convenience, a large frame on the 


always parted with me, oa my going to school, as if she had lost a limb, and | The whole body of matrons looked round on their blooming innocents, as if they 
when I returned, received me as if she had found a pinion in its place. She had been snatched from the jaws of a legion of wolves, and thanked their own 
perhaps spoiled me by indulgence, as much as my lord and father spoiled me | prudence which had not trusted those men of musteches within their hal!-doors. 
by severity; but indulgence is the pleasanter of the two, and I followed the | The blooming innocents responded in filial gratitude, and, with whatever sin- 


























































course of nature, and gave her whatever heart I have. 1 still remember her 
She was remarkably indebted to nature, at least for externas. She had fine 
eyes—large, dark, and sentimental ; her dress, which would now be preposte- 
rous, seemed to me, then, the perfection of all taste, and was in the highest 
fashion of her time. Her beauty worked miracles ; for now and then I have 
observed even my father’s eye fixed on her, with something of the admiration 
which we might conceive in an Esquimaux for a fixed star, or in an Italian 
highwayman for some Parian statue which he had stumbled on in his thickets. 
But the admiration was soon absorbed in the job in hand, and he turned away 


stage shows the numbers as they are called. The holder of a ticket strikes 
out of it any number which may be drawn, and he who first succeeds in can- 
celling the whole of his numbers, wins the Tombola, or first prize ; the Quartina 
and Cinquina are respectively won by the first who cancels four or five num- 
bers ina horizontal line or row 

An oriental jealousy of their females is entertained in Zante. Even the 
British military occupation of so many years has failed to remove this, although 
it has perhaps in some measure corrected it. For eleven months in the year, 
the women are very much secluded: the windows are closed by jalousies of a 
peculiar construction unseen elsewhere; and in some families the most rigor- | —- scribble to the Minister. Of the younger portion of the family I shal. say 
ous restraint is enforced. The want of education amongst the females is to be | Ot little. Children are happiest in the nursery, and there I leave them. I 
attributed in a great measure to the interference with these prejudices, neces- had two sisters, sweet littie creatures, one with black eyes and the other with 
sarily involved by submitting daughters to the usual course of instruction. | blue. This is enough for their description. My four brothers were four rough, 
recollect a Zantiote lady assuring me that she had some female cousins who | bold, well.looking animals, all imtended for ambassadors, admirals, generals, 
were never allowed to meet any of the male sex, except their nearest relatives, | and secretaries of state—for my father had too long tasted of the honey of 
and who, if ever they read a book, it was by stealth, as any such road to know. | Official life to think that there was any other food fora gentleman in the world 
ledge was strictly interdicted by their parent. ‘Thus it often occurs that there | He had been suckled for too many years at those breasts, which, like the 
are many ladies who can never indulge their passion for mnsic by going to the | bosom of the great Egyptian goddess, pour the stream of life through whole 
opera, excepting during the Carnival, when, in consideration of an impenetra- | generations of hangers-on, to velieve that any other fount of existence was to 
ble disguise, and of being screened from the profane of the y be named but the civil list. I am strongly inclined to surmise that he would 

| 
performances, but the canai//e alone take part i Still i 
crowded with spectators. ‘The masks are numerous in every part of the hous: and, to prepare me for the performance of a part, alternate- 
The young people are all taken on this occasion; family parties ar@ formed: | ly menial and mast r—supple as the slave, and superb as the minister—I was 
the pleasing occupation of eating and drinking is vigorously plied; hot suppers | sentto Eron. At this great school of the aristocracy, would-be and real— 
are served in the boxes; and ¢ f | barons and dukes in esse, and the herald’s office alone, or bedlam, knows what, 
’ he honour to 

Nothing now intervenes to break tl their memory, he will easily pardon my passing by the topic altogether If the 
the next ( Save, oF to Unerre first purpose of all great public institutions 1s to stand still, the great schools of 
perhaps, some Saint S-lay, ZIV 08 n, | England, fifty years ago, were righteous adherents to their contracts 
(when every one is allowed the | | never moved ' 
out of the window), or els 
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reluctant consent is extorted from the pere de famille have preferred a pencil, purloined from the Treasury, to ail th 

On the last night of the Carnival a masked ball at th: Lebanon. 

the few hoars of enjoyment left, before La Quaresima is ushered in with | in posse, I remained for the customary number of years. If whoever does me 

gloom, fasting, and self-denial +} read these pages, hates the history of schooldays as much as I do 
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t . the grey milestones, only measuring the speed with which everything on the 
° ~~ spots afford * enh . " Ron . if ol ° ad 
many pictures 7 pots aflorded by the suburbs of the town Be side th ity | road passed them. This, they say, has largely and fortunately changed in later 
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It may be presumed that I was destined for public life—in other words, to 


The world might whirl round them as it would ; there remained | 


| cerity, thanked the'r stars for their fortunate escape. 

Still, the Earl's indignation was of so ultra a quality ; his revenge was so 
fiery, and his tongue so fluent ; that I began to suspect he had other motives 
than the insulted laws of hospitality. I reached this discovery, too, in time. 
The declining health of his partner had made him speculate on the chances of 
survivorship. He certainly was no longer young, and he had never been an 
Adonis. Yet his glass did not altogether throw him into the rank of an im- 
practicable. A coronet was a well-known charm, which had often compensated 
for every other ; in short, he had quietly theorized himself into the future hus- 
band of the ducal ward ; and felt on this occasion as an Earl should, plundered, 
before his face, of a clear twenty thousand a year. 

But he was not to suffer alone. On further inquiry, it was ascertained that 
the chevalier’s valet had not gone with him. This fellow, a Frenchman, had 
taken wing in another direction, and carried off hia turtle-dove, too; not one o 
the full-blown roses of the servants’-hall, but a rosebud, the daughter ofone of the 
bulkiest squires of the Riding ; a man of countless beeves and blunders; one 
of our Yorkshire Nimrods, “‘ a mighty hunter,’ until club dinners and home- 
brewed ae tied him to his arm-chair, and gout made him a man of peace and 
flannels, the best thriven weed in the swamps of Yorkshire. The young lady 
had been intended for my eldest brother, as a convenient medium of connexion 
between two estates, palpably made for matrimony. Thus we received two 
mortal blows in one evening ; never was family pilfered more ignominiously ; 
never was amateur play more peevishly catastrophized. 

It must be owned, to the credit of * private theatricals,”’ that the play had 
no slight share in the plot. The easy intercourse produced by rehearsals, the 
getting of tender speeches by heart, the pretty personalities and allusions grow- 
ing out of those speeches, the ramblings through shades and rose-twined par- 
terres, the raptures, and romance, ali tend prodigiously to take offthe alarm, or 
instruct the inexperience, of the female heart. I know no more certain cure 
for the rigidity that is supposed to be a barrier. At all events, the Chevalier 
and his valet, probably both footmen, alike had profited of their opportunity. 
Our play had cost us two elopements ; two shots between wind and water, which 
threatened to send the ship down ; two breakings of that heart which men car- 
, i iaughed, and the world laughed also. But | was then 
thoughtless, and the world is malicious. My father and the member, though 
they had “never told their love,” felt the blow “ like a worm in the bud, 
and from that night I date the family decline. . 

Of course, tha two whiskered vagabonds could not be suffered 
their laurels without an attempt to diminish them. and my father and brother 
were too much in earnest in their objects to lose time. In half an hour, foar 
post-horses to each britchska whirled them off ;—my father, to take the nor 
thern road, some hints of Gretna having transpired in the slips xi secrecy of 
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to carry of 


the servants’ hall—my<brother, to pursue on the Dover road, conjecturing, with 
more sagacity than [ had given him credit for, that as the fox rums round to hw 


earth, the Frenchman always speeds for Paris. 
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The company soon dispersed, afier having stayed long enouga to gies a 
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that could of the family misfortune, and fix a for every day in | Velvet grass under the feet—glimpses of su bt striking the trunks— 
the — to meet each other, asd make the most of the whole transaction. But | the freshened air coming in gusts across “3 like new . bathing my 


still a tolerable number of the steadier hands remained, who, to show their sym- 

y with us, resolved not to separate until they received tidings of his lord- 
ship's success. I was voted to the head of the table, more claret wes ordered, 
the wreck of the general supper was cleared for one of a snugger kind ; and 
we drew our chairs together. Toast followed toast, and all became commun - 
cative. 
confidence new to my boyish conjectures 
home seemed to be as well known as if he had been pilloried in the county 
town ; the infinite absurdity of the noble duke who suffered him to make his 
way under his roof, and the palpable penchant of his ward, next underwent dis- 
cussion ; until the ignorance of my noble father on the subject, gave, with me, 
the death-blow to his penetration. ‘The prettinesses which had won the prim- 
rose heart of my brother's intended spouse, I found were equally notorious ; the 
Earl's project was as plain as if he bad pronounced it vird voce ; and before we 
parted for the night, which did not occur until the sun was blazing through the 
curtains of our banqueting room, I had made up my mind, once for all, that 
neither character nor cunning can be concealed in this world , thatthe craftest 
impostor is but a clumsier kind of clown ; and that the most dexterous disguise 
is but a waste of time. 

At length, on the sixth day, when I really began to feel anxious, an express 
announced that his lordship had arrived at a village, about fifty miles off, on his 
way home, wounded, and in great danger. 1 instan'ly broke up the convivial 
party, and set out to see hit. ‘fo the imagination of a boy, as I was thea, no 
thing could be more startling than the aspect of the habitation which now heli 
the haughty Earl of Mortimer. Atler passing through a vanety of dungeon 
like rooms, for the house had once been a workhouse, or something of the kind, 
I was ushered into the chamber where the patient lay. The village doctor, 
and one or twe of the wise people of the neighbourhood, who thought it their duty 
to visit a stranger, that stranger being a man of rank, were standing by ; and 


the long faces of those persous, seconded by the professional shake of the doc- | 


tor’s head, told me, that they at least had no hope. It was not so with the suf- 
ferer himself, for he talked as largely and loftily of what he was to do in the 
next ten years, as if he was to survive the century. He still breathed rage and 
retribution against the Chevalier, and actually seemed to regard the lady's 
choice as a particular infraction of personal claims. 
tives day and night, until the pursuit threw him into a kind of fever. While 
under this paroxysm he had met the enamoured pair, but it was on their way 
from that forge on the Border where so many heavy chains have been manv- 
factured. Useless as challenging was now, he challenged the husband. The 
parties met, and my father received a bullet in his body, while he had the satis- 
faction of lodging one in his antagonist’s knee-pan. The Chevalier was doomed 
to waltz no more. But his bullet was fatal- 

As [ looked round the wretched chamber in which this bold, arrogant, and 
busy spirit was evidently about to breathe its last, Pope's lines on the most 
splendid rowe of his day involuntarily and painfully shot across my recollec- 
tion :— 

“In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 
The walls of plaster, and the floor of dung ; 
The George and Garter dangling from the bed, 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies ; a'as, how changed from hin 
The glass of Fashion !”’ 


I say no more of those scenes; a few days, only enough to collect the 
branches of the family round the bed, terminated everything. Grief, they say, 


Family histories, not excepting our own, were now discussed, with a) 


| 
Charlatanski’s career abroad and at | extent of the surrovoding country. The evening was ove of those magnificent 


burning forehead and feverish hands—the whole varivalled sweetness of the 
English landscape softened and subdued me. Those effects are so common, 
that | can claim no credit for their operation on my mind; and, before I had 
gone far, | was on the point of returning, if not to recant, at least to palliate 
the harshness of my appeal to fraternal justice. 

But by this time | had reached a rising ground, which commanded a large 





closes of the year, which, like a final scene in a theatre, seems intended to 
comprehend all the beauties and brilliancies of the past. The western sky was 
a blaze of ali colours, and all pouring over the succession of forest, cultured 
field, and mountain top, which make the English view, if not the most sublime, 


| the most touching of the earth! 


| threw. 


He had pursued the fugi- | 


cannot exist where there is no love, but I was not inclined, just then, to draw | 


subtle distinctions. I was grieved ; and paid the last duties, without blame to | cence and sounds of peace, which, like the poet's music— 
Tne funeral was stately ; | 


myself, or, I hope, irreverence in the sight of others. 
and all was over. 

Matters now took a new shape at the castle. My brother returned, to find 
himself its possessor. His journey had been equally unproductive with my 
unfortunate father’s. By dint of bribing the postillions, he had even overpassed 
the fugitives on the Dover road. But, as he stopped to dine in Canterbury, 
where he had prepared a posse of constables for their reception, he had, un 
luckily, been accosted by an old London acquaintance, who had accidentally 
fixed his quarters there for a day or two, ‘seeking whom he might devour.’ 
The dinner was followed by a carouse, the carouse by a ‘quiet game,’ or 
games, which lasted till the next day ; and when my brother rose, with the 
glow of a superb sunset giving him the first intimation that he was among the 
living, he made the discovery that he was stripped of the last shilling of five 
hundred pounds, and that the Frenchman and his prize had quietly changed 
horses at the same hotel half a dozen hours before. 

‘The young forget quickly, but they feel keenly. The event whick I had just 
witnessed threw a shade over me, which, in the want of any vigorous occupa- 
tion, began to affect my health. I abjured the sports of the field, for which, 
indeed, 1 had never felt much liking. I rambled through the woods in a kiud 
of dreamy idleness of mind, which took but little note of anything, time in- 
cluded. As mendicants sell tape and matches to escape the imputation of 
mendicancy, | carried a pencil and portfolio, and seemed to be sketching vene- 
rable oaks and patches of the picturesque, while my mind was wandering from 
Line to Vole. But in this earth no one can be singular with impunity. The 
gentlemen were ‘convinced ’ that my meditations were heavy with unpaid col. 
lege bills; and the ladies, from high to low, from ‘Tilburina, mad in white 
satin,’ to her ‘ confidant, mad in white linen,’ were all of opinion that some one 
among their peerless selves had destroyed the ‘five wits of young Mr Mar- 
ston.’ I could have fallen on them with a two-handed sword ; but as the mas- 
sacre of the sex was not then in iny power, I had only to escape. 

There were higher matters to move me. Clouds were gathering on the 
world ; the times were fitful ; the air was thick with rumours trom abroad ; the 
sleep of the Continent was breaking up, and Europe lay in the anxious expec- 
tancy in which some great city might see the signs of a coming earthquake, 
without the power of ascertaining at what moment, or from what quarter, its 
foundations were to be flung up in sight of the sun.—We were then in the first 
stage of the French Revolution ! 

1 resolved to linger and be libelled no more ; and being ushered, by appoint. 
ment, into the library—for the new master was already all etiquette—I prompt 
ly stated my wishes, and demanded my portion, to try my fortune in the world 

Oar conference, if it had but little of the graces of diplomacy, had much 
more than its usual decision. It was abrupt and unhesitating. My demand 
had evidently taken his ‘lordship’ by surprise. He started from the magiste- 
rial chair, in which he was vet to awe so many successions of rustic functiona- 


ries, and with a flushed cheek asked ‘ Whether I was a lunatic, or supposed him 
to be so?” 


But as I stood on the hill, gazing round to enjoy every shape and shade at 
leisure, my eye turned on the Castle. It spoiled all my serenity at once. I felt 
that it was a spot from which I was excluded by nature ; that it belonged to 
others so wholly, that scarcely by any conceivable chance could ut ever be mine, 
and that I could remain within its walls no longer, but with a sense of uscless- 
ness and shame. 

If I could have taken staff in hand and pack on shoulder, I would have started 
at that moment on a pilgrimage that might have circled the globe. But the 
mo t fiery resolution must submit to circumstances. One night more, at least, 
I must sleep under the paternal roof, and I was hastening home, brooding over 
bitter thoughts, when I suddenly rushed against some one whuin I nearly over- 
* Bless me, Mr. Marston, is it you !'—told me that I had run down my 
old tutor, Mr. Viocent, the parson of the parish. He had been returning from 
Visiting some of his flock, and in the exercise of the vocation which he had just 


been fulfilling, he saw that something went ill with me, and taking my arm, | 


forced me to go home with him, for such comfort as he could give. 

Parsons, above all men, are the better for wives and families ; for, without 
them, they are wonderfully ept to grow saturnine or stupid. Of course there 
are exceptions. Vincent had a wife not much younger than himself, to whom 
he always spoke with the courtiership of a preux chevalier. A portrait of her 
in her bridal dress, showed that she had been a pretty brunette in her youth ; 
and her husband still evidently gave her credit for all that she had bee n. They 
had, as is generally the fate of the clergy, asupertlaity of daughters, four or five 
I think, creatures as thoughtless and innocent as their own poultry, or their 
own pet-sheep. But all round their little vicarage was so pure, so quiet, and 
so neat—there was such an aspect of order aud even of elegance, however 
inexpensive, that its contrast with the glaring and restless tumult of the * great 
house’ was irresistible. I never had so full a practical understanding of the 
world’s * pomps and vanities,’ as while looking at the trimmings and trellises of 
the parson’s dwelling. 

I mension this evening, because it decided my future life; or at least the 
boldest, and perhaps the best portion of it. We had an hour or two of the little 


variations of placid amusement which belongs to all parsonages in romances, | 


but which here were reality ; easy conversation on the events of the country ; 
a little political talking with the vicar; a few details of persons and fashions 
at the castle, to which the ladies listened as Desdemona might have listened to 


Othello’s history—for the castle was so seldom visited by them, that it had | 


almost the air of a Castle of Otranto, and they evidently thought that its frown 
ing towers and gilded halls belonged to another race, if not to another region 
of existence ; we had, too, some of the last new songs, (at least half a century 
old, but which were not the less touching), and a duet of Geminiani, performed 
by the two elder proficients on a spinet which might have been among the 
‘chamber music"’ of the Virgin Queen; all slight matters to speak of, and yet 
which contributed to the quietude of a mind longing for rest—sights of imno. 


** Might take the prison'’d soul 
And wrap it in Elysiam.” 


The moon shining in through panes covered with honeysuckle and fragrance 
of all kinds, at length warned that I was intruding on a household primitive in 
their hours, as in everything else, and I rose totake my leave But I could not 
be altogether parted with yet. It seems that they had found me a most amus 
ing guest ; while, to my own conception, I had been singularly spiritless ; but 


| the little anecdotes which were trite to me had been novelties to them. Fashion 


has a charm even for philosophers ; and the freaks and follies of the high-toned 


| sons and daughters of fashion—who wore down my gentle mother's frame, 


| audience 


| mine, and insisted on seeing me home. 


drained my showy father's rental, and made even myself loathe the sight of 
loaded barouches coming to discharge their cargoes of beaux and belles on us 
for weeks together—were nectar and ambrosia to my sportive and rosy-cheeked 
The five girls put on their bonnets, and looking like a group of 
Titania and her nymphs, as they bounded along in the moonlight, escorted us 
to the boundery of the vicar's territory 

We were about to separate, with all the pretty formalities of village leave- 





as usual, and the officer took his in the old field which 
the pang of pickets tbr the last a sary 

‘ went on quietly until about ; the men off duty fast \ 
their cloaks, and the captain wating am Mnalicts novel. He, ~Ang ted oo ones 
weary of the night, and was thinking of stretching himself on the floor ef his 
hat, when be saw, and not without some perturbation, a tall spectrai figure in 
armour, enter the works, stride over the sleeping men without exciting the 
smallest moverient amongst them, and advance towards him. He drew his 
breath hard, and attempted to cali out, but his veice was choked, and he began 
to think bimse!! onier the dominion of nightmare, The figore came nearer 
still, looking more menacing, aud drew its sword. My friend, with an effort 
which he afverwards acknowledged to be desperate, put his hand to his side and 
drew his own. What was his alarm when he found that it had vanished! At 
this moment lis poodie, which, against al! preceutions, had followed him, began 
barking fiercely, and rushing alternately towards bun and a corner of the re- 
doubt. Though his sabre was gone, a brace of English pistols lay on the table 
beside him, and he fired one of them in the direction. The shot was followed 
by a groan and the disappearance of the spectre. The men started to their 
| feet, and all rashed oot in pursuit. The captain's first step struck upon & 

dead body, evidently that of the spy who had fallen by his fire. The i 
was now joined in by the whole regiment, who had been posted io the rear ua- 
seen, to take advantage of circumstances. They pushed on, swept all be- 
fore them, and bore down patrol and picket watil they reached the evemy's 
camp. The question then was, what todo next! whether to make the best 
of their way back, or try their chance onward! The Englishman's voice was 
| for taking fortune at the flow; and the accidental borning of a tent or two by 

the fugitives showed him the Turks already io confusion. The trampling of 
battalions in the rear, told him at the same time that be had powerful help at 
hand, and he dashed among the lines at once. The hussars, determined to re- 
trieve their reputation, did wooders—the enemy were completely surprised. 
| No troops but those in the highest state of discipline are good for anything 
when attacked at night. The gallantry of the Turk by day, deserts bim in 
the dark ; and a night surprise, if well followed up, is sure to end in a victory. 

From the random firing and shouting on every side, it was clear that they were 

totally taken unawares; and the rapid and general advance of the Austrian 

brigades, showed that Laudohn was in the mind to make a handsome imperial 

boletin. Dav dawned un a rout as entire as ever was witnessed in a barbarian 
j campaign. The enemy were flying in all directions like a horde of Tartars, and 
| camp, cannon, baggage, standards, everything was left at the mercy of the 
| pursuers.’ 

* But the captain, the Englishman, what has become of him" | esked, slightly 
glancing at the countenance of the narrator 

‘Oh, very well off, indeed! Foreign Governments are showy to the soldier, 
and Joseph the Second, though an economist in civil matters, was liberal to hws 
successful officers. The captain received a pension; a couple of orders; was 
made a colonel on the first opportunity; and, besides, had his share of the 
plunder—no slight addition to his finances, for the military chest had been 
taken in the baggage of the Seraskier.’ 

‘And by this ume,’ said 1, with an uninquiring air, ‘he is doubtless a@ 
field marshal ' 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ replied my reverend friend, ‘ for his victory cured 
him of soldiership. He was wounded in the engagement, and if he had been 
| ever fool enough to think of fame, the solitary hours of hie invelidiem put 
an end tothe folly. Other aod dearer though's recurred to hie mind, He 
had now obtained something approaching to a competence, if nghtly managed ; 
he asked permission to reure, returned to England, married the woman he 
| loved; and never for ® moment regretted that he was listening to larks and 
liovets instead of trumpets and cannons, ard settling the concerns of rusties in. 
stead of manmuvring squadrons and battalions.’ 

* Bat what was the ghost, after all '’ 

‘Oh, the mere trick of a juggler! 
ingenious contrivance of glasses 





a figure proyected on the wall by some 
The instrament was found on the body of 
the perfurmer, who turned out to be the colonel’s valet-—of course in the ene- 
my's pay, and who furnished them with daily intelligence of all our proceed- 
ings. As for the loss of the sabre, which actually startled the ghost-seer most, 
he found it next morning hanging up im the hut, where he humeelf had placed 
it, and forgotten that he had done so.’ 
| ‘And the captain, or rather the colonel, brought with him to England, a ci- 
meter-cut on his arm, and another on his forehead |’ | asked, fixing my eyes on 
lhim. A crimson flush passed over his countenance’; he bit hie lip and turned 
away. I feared I had offended irreparably. But his natural kindness of heart 
| prevailed, he turned to me gently, laughed, and pressing my hand in bis, said, 
|* You have my secret. It has escaped me for the first ime these thirty years. 


| Keep it lke a man of honour.’ 


As we were passing slowly through the plantations which encircled the Castle 
with all the nobie and profuse shelter and ornament which our ancestors loved, 
a distant sound of muse came on the wind. | then remembered, for the first 


taking, when their father, in the act of shaking hands with me, fixed his eye on | time, that my brother had, on that evening, given a ball to the county, and a 


Whether the thought occurred to him | sudden sense of the difference of our lots in life came painfully over me ;—the 


that T had still something on my mind, which was not to be trusted within sight | course of secure wealth and English enjoyment, contrasted with the depend- 


of a brook that formed the boundary of the castle grounds, I know not, but 
complied ; the girls were sent homewards, and I heard their gay voices 


| mingling at a distance, and not unsuitably, with the songs of the nightingale, 





‘ Neither the one nor the other,’ was my answer. ‘ But, to waste life here | 


is out of the question. I demand the means of entering a profession.’ 


| along period of disheartening and distress. 


* Are you aware, sir, that our interest is lost since the last change of ministers ! | 


that my estate is loaded with encumbrances ! 
stocked! and what can you do in the crowd !” 

* What others have done—what I should do in a crowd in the streets—push 
some aside, get before others ; if made way for, be civil ; if resisted, trample ; 
it has been the history of thousands, why not mine !” 

The doctrine was as new to this son of indulgence, as if I had propounded 
the philosopher's stone. But his courage was exhausted by a controversy 
perhaps longer than he had ever ventured on before. i : 
adjusted his raven ringlets, and having refreshed his spirits with the contem 
plation, inquired, with a smile which made the nearest possible approach to a 
sneer, whether [ had anything more to say ? 

I had more, and of the kind that least suited his feelings. I demanded ‘ my 
egery ‘ 

he effect of those two words was electrical. Tie apathy of the exquisite 
‘was at en end, and in a voice of the most indignant displeasure, he rapidly de- 
inanded whether I expected money to fall from the moon? whether I was not 
aware of the expense of keepi: whether I supposed that my 
mother’s jointure and my sisters’ portions could ever be paid without dipping 
the rent-rol! d eper still? and, after vari * What 
right had | to supT 


by his bounty 


that every profession is over- 


ig up the castle? 


1s and bitter expostulation, 


wose that I was wor t 


, wered them ; ‘ My lord, is it not true 
five th ad 3 ds? 


——e 1 t tere-'T 


: the smallest coin of the realm, except | 


He walked to the glass, | 


I took his arm, and we walked on for a while in silence. At length, slack- 
ening his pace, and speaking in a tone whose earnestness struck me, ‘ Charles,’ 
said he, ‘has anything peculiarly painful lately happened to you 1—1if so, speak 
out. I know your nature to be above disguise ; and with whom can you re- 
pose your vexations, if such there be, more safely than with your old tutor.’ 

I was taken unawares; and not having yet formed a distinct conception of 
my Own grievances, promptly denied that I had any. 

‘It may be so,’ said my friend ; ‘and yet once or twice this evening I saw 
your cheek alternately flush and grow pale, with a suddenness that alarmed me 
for your health. In one of your pleasantest stories, while you were acting the 
narrative with a liveliness evidently unconscious, and giving me and mine a 
treat which we have not had for a long time, | observed your voice falter, as if 
some spasm of soul had shot across you; and I unquestionably saw that rare 
sight in the eyes of man, a tear.’ 

I denied this instance of weakness stoutly ; but the old man’s importonities 
prevailed, and, by degrees I told him, or rather his good-natured cross-examina- 
tion moulded for me, a statement of my anxieties at home 

The Vicar, with all his simplicity of manner, was a man of powerful and prac 
tical understanding. He had been an eminent scholar at his university, and 


was in a fair way for all its distinctions, when he thought proper to fall despe- | 


rately in love This, of course, demolished his prospects at once I never 
heard his subsequent histery in detail ; but he had left England, and undergone 
Whether he had not, in those 
times of desolation, taken service in the Austrian army, and even shared some 
of its Turkish cempsigns, was a question which I heard once or twice started 
at the castle ; and a slight contraction of the arm, and a rather significant scar 
which crossed his bold forehead, had been set down to the account of the 
Osmanli cimeter. 

Vincent had never told the story of either, but a ramour reached his college 
of his having been seen inthe Austrian uniform on the Transylvanian frontier, 
during the camp: igns of the Prince of Coburg and Laudohn against the Turks 


it was singular enough, that on this very evening, in arguing against some of | 





ence and wandering which must form the existence of myself, and so many 
thousands of younger brothers 

I was awakened from my reverie by the voice of my companion His face 
was upturned to the cloudless sky, and he was murmuring the fine passage im 
the Merchant of Venice 


“ Look, how the floor of heaven 

Je thick inlaid with patinesof bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb whieh thou beho!d'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins 

Such harmony is in immortal souls” 


With this man I could have no reserves, and | freely asked his advice on the 
plunge which I was about to make into that fathomless tide of good and ill, the 
world 

I have already said that | have been, throughout life, a kind of believer in 
omens. IJ have seen such multitudes of things decided by some curious coinci- 
dence, some passing occurrence, some of those odd trifles for which it is im- 
possible to accownt, but wh ch occur at the instant when the mind is waver- 
ing on the balance ; that I feel no wonder at the old superstitions of guessing 
our destiny from the shooting of a star, or the flight of birds, While we were 





rambling onward, discussing the merits and demerits of the profession of arme, 
we heard the winding of the mail guard's horn. | sprang the fence, and wait- 
ed in the road to inquire the last news from the metropolis, It was moment~ 
ous—the Revolution had effectually broken out. Paris was in an uproar. 
The king's guards had taken up arms for the people ; the Bastile was stormed ! 

If Lhesitated before, this news decided me; not that I tend to have 
even dreamed of the tremendous changes which were produced in the world by 
that convulsion. But it struck me ac the beginning of a time, when the lazy 
quietude of years was about to be broken up, and room made for all who were 
inclined to exert themselves. Before we had reached the level lawns and trim 
parterres which showed us the lights of the family festivity, I had settied all the 





difficulties which might impede the career of lees fortunate mdividoals; time 


and chance were managed with the adroitness of a projector ; and if Bellona had 


been one of the Nine Muses, my specalations could not have been more poeti- 


| my whims touching destinies and omens, he illustrated the facility of imposture | ca. Somewhat to my surprise, they received no check from my venerable 


on such points by an incident from one of those campaigns. 


| tutor ; quite the contrary 


The singular sympathy wito which he listened to 


A friend of mind,’ said he, ‘a captain inthe Lichtenstein hussars, happened | my most daring and dashing conceptions, would have betrayed his early history 


to be on the outpost service of the army. As the enemy were in great force, | 


and commanded by the Vizier in person, an action was daily expected, and the 
pickets and videttes were ordered to be peculiarly on the alert. But, onasud 
den, every night produced some casualty They either lost videttes, or their 
patrol was surprised, or their baggage plundered—in short, they began to be | 
the talk of the army. The regiment had been always one of the most distin | 


Hy ” le 
guished in the service, and al! these misfortunes were wholly sccountable 


At length a stronger ket | was ordered for ht—not a man | 
of the m was to ind in the morning Asno firing ha en heard, the | 
tural con} was, that (hey m ve deserted Ast wasea stil 
i d T c we) Aiit ' ’ 

The i ned « 
B ' r ¢ ‘ 


if Thad still the knowledge to acquire. His very looks, as he listened to 
my rodomontades, recurred to me, when I read, many years after, Scott's fine 


description of his soldier-monk in the Lay of the Last Minstrel :-— 


“ Again on the knight look'd the churchman old, 
And again be smiled heavily, 

For he had himeelf been « warrior bold, 
And fought in Spain and Italy 

And he thought on the days that were long gone by, 


g 
, 
When his limbs were song, and his courage was high.” 


The wa from France produced a sensation throughout England totally in- 
aehakle at the oreaent day. Every tongue and every heart was full of it. 
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more sober recollections that the heroes were 
inary, gave ourselves up to the iliusion. I shall not say that I was wiser than 
Se sacs of mania’, I uked excitement, wherever it was to be found. The 
barriers to distinction were still too firmly closed against the youngest son of en 
embarrassed family, not to suggest many @ wish for whatever chance might 
burst the gate, or blow up the rampart ; and my first effort in political life was 
a er to the rabbie of the next onthe conceived in the most Gallic 
style. Yet this act of absurdity had the effect of forwarding my views more 
rapidly than if I had become an ar t Demosthenes. My speech was so 
much applauded by the mob, that they began to put its theories in practice, 
though with rather more vigour than | had dreamed of. There were riots, and 
even some attempts at the seizure of arms; and the noble duke, vur neighbour, 
had received a threatening letter, which sent him at full gallop to the Home 
Secretary. A note, by no means too gentle in its tone, was instantly despatch- 
ed to my noble brother, inquiring why he did aot contrive to keep the minor 
branches of his family in better order, and threatening him with the withdrawal 
of the county patronage My demand of a commission in the Guards was no 
longer answered by the head of our house with astouishment at the loftiness 
of my expectations, and statements of the utter emptiness of the family ex- 
ver. The result of his brief correspondence with Downing Street was a 
letter, notifying that his majesty was pleased to accept my services in the Vuld- 





. 


his invitation ¢o his villa at Brighton which he 





I was enraptured, and my brother was enraptured, for we had both gained 
our objects. [ had got rid of him and ennui. He had got rid of me, and the 
i re of the great dispensers of place and pension. No time was lost in | 
forwarding me to make my bow at the Horse Guards; and my noble brother | 
lost as litle time im making Me pul my Laud Lo @ paper, in which, tor prompt | 

ment, | relinquished one half of my legacy. But what cared I for money 1 

Pied obtained a profession in which money was contemptible, the only purse 
the military chest, and the only prize, like Nelson's, a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey. The ferment did not cool within the week, and within that period I 
had taken leave of half the county, been wished laurels and aiguiliettes by a 
hundred or « thousand of the fairest of our country belles ; and been wished a 
thousand miles off by the wise matrons, to whom the sight of a * younger son 
without house or land’ is a nuisance, a kite among their family pigeous 

I shall say but little of my first sensations on reaching London. My eyes 
and ears were in full activity. But the impression upon all who enter this 
mightiest of capitals for the first time, isthe same. Its perpetual multitude, 
its incessant movement, its variety of occupations, sights and sounds, the echo 
of the whole vast and sleepless machinery of national existence, have been a 
thousand times the subject of description, and always of wonder. Yet, | must 
acknowledge, that iis fret sight repelled me. I had lived in the field and the 
forest, my society had been among my fellows in rank ; [ had lived in magai- 
ficent halls, and been surrounded by bowing attendants; and now with my 
mind full of the calm magnificence of English noble life, I felt myself flung 

into the midst of a numberless, miscellaneous, noisy sabble, all rushing on re- 

ardiess of everything but themselves, pouring through endless lines of dingy 
renee and | nothing, an atom in the confusion, a grain of dust on the great 
chariot wheel of society, a lonely and obscure straggler in the mighty current 
of human life, which rolled along the sullen channels of the must cheerless, 
however it might be the largest, of capitals. 

The business of the War-Office was not transacted in those days with the 
dispatch subsequently introduced by the honest Duke of Youk. Alter a delay 
of weeks I found myself still ungazetted, grew sad, angry, impatient ; and after 
some consideration on the various modes of getting rid of ennur, which were 
to be found in enlisting in the service of that Great Company which extended 
its wings from Bombay to Bengal, as Sheridan said, impudently enough, like 
the vulture covering his prey ; or in taking the chance of fortune, in the shape 
of cabin boy on board one of the thousand ships that were daily floating down 
the Thames, making their way to the extremities of the earth ; or in finishing 
my feverish speculations in a cold bath at the bottom of the Thames itself; | 
did what | felt a severer exertion than any of them—I wrote a full and true 
statement of my vexations to my lordly brother. 

His answer was lordly enough. He had been ‘80 much occupied with the 
numberless daties devolving upon him as landlord, magistrate, lord-lieutenant, 
and fifty other things, that he absolutely had not been able to find a moment to 
think of me ;’ and what was rather more perplexing to my immediate sensibili- 
ties, ‘he had not been able to send me a shilling. However, he did al! that 
he could, and gave me 4 note to a particular friend,’ Mr. Elisha Mordecai, of | 
Moorfields. | 

I make no attempt to describe the navigation through which I reached him ; 

it was winding, dark, and dirty, beyond all description, and gave the idea ef 
the passages of a dungeon rather than anything else that I could name. And 
in a hovel worthy to finish such a voyage of discovery, | found Mr. Elisha 
Mordecai, the man of untold opulence. Vor awhile, on being ushered into the 
office, where he sat pen in hand, | was utterly unable to ascertain anything of 
him beyond a gaunt thin figure, who sat crouching behind a pile of papers, and 
beneath a small window covered with the dirt of ages. He gave me in his 
dungeon the impression of one of those toads which are found from time to 
time in blocks of coal, and have lain there unbreathing and unmoving since the 
Deluge. However, he was a man of business, and so was I forthe moment. | 
handed him my brother's note ; and like a ray of sunshine on the torpid snake, 
it put him into immediate motion. He now took off his spectacles, as if to in- 
duige himself with a view of me by the naked eye; and after a scrutinizing 
Jook, which, in another place and person, | should probably have resented as 
impertinent, but which here seemed part of his profession, he rose from his 
seat and ushered me into another apartment. ‘This room was probably his 
place of reception for criminals of a more exalted order ; for it was lined with 
foreign prints, had one or two tolerable Dutch pictures, and a bookcase. Out 
of his bookcase he took down a folio, examined it, compared the writings of 
my credentials with the signatures of a book which, as Cromwell's son said of 
his trank, contained the lives and fortunes, or at least that on which depended 
the lives and fortunes, of half the noble roues of England, their ‘ promises to 
pay,’ bonds, mortgages, and post-obits, and then performed the Operation on 
myself. My L.2500 in prospect was mulcted of a fifth for the trouble of re- 
ahzing it; of another fifth for prompt payment, and of another for expediting 
the affair of my commission. ‘ Another such victory wou!d have ruined me.’ 

However, I bore the torture well. In truth, | had so little regard for any 
object but the grand one of wearing a sword and epaulette, that if Mordecai 








| 
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had demanded the whole sum in filths, | should have scarcely winced. But 
my philosophy stood me in good part, for 1t won a grim smile from the torturer, | 
and even a little of his confidence. 

* This,’ said he, running his finger down a list which seemed endless, ‘I call 
my peerage book.’ Turning to another of equal dimensions, ‘ There lies my 
House of Commons. Not quite as many words wasted in it as in the Honour- 
able House, but rather to the purpose.’ 

Mordecai grew facetious ; the feeling that he had made a handsome morn- 
ing’s work of it put him into spirits, and he let me into some of the secrets of | 
high life, with the air of a looker-on who sees the whole game, and intends to 

ket the stakes of the fools on both sides. * Money, Mr. Marston,’ said my 
aeration and keen-eyed enlightener, ‘is the true business of man. It is 
philosophy, science, and patriotism iu one; or, at least, without it the whole 
three are of but little service. Your philosopher dies in a garret, your man of | 
science hawks telescopes, and your patriot starves in the streets, or gets him- | 
self hanged in honour of the * Rights of Man."’ I have kuown all these things, 
for I was born a German, and bred among the illustrissimi of a German univer- | 
sity. But | determined not to live a beggar, or at least not to die one. I left 
Gottingen behind on a May morning, and trudged, fought, and begged, “ bor- | 
rowed” my way to London. What | now am, you see.’ 

Probably, the glance which I mvoluntarily gave round the room, did not 
exhibit much admiration. 

‘Ha,’ said he with a half smile, which, on his gigantic and sullen features, | 
looked like a smile on one of the sculptures of a mausoleum, ‘you are young | 
—you jadge by appearances. Let me give you one piece of advice : if the | 
Italian said “ distrust words, they are fit only to disguise thoughts,” take a | 

Londoner's warning, aud distrust your eyes—they are only fit to pretend to 
see.’ He paused a moment, and turned over some memorandums. ‘1 find,’ 
said he, ‘by these papers, that [ shall have occasion to leave town in the be- 

mning of next week. You shall then see how I live. If lam to be found 
inthis den, it is not for want of a liking for light and air. [Tama German. | 
have seen plains and mountains in my time. If I had been a fool, there | 
should have remained a bear-shooter; if I were a fool here, | should act like 
others of the breed, and be a fox-hunter. But I had other game in view, and 
now I could sel! balf the estates in England, call half the “ Honourable House’ 
to my levee, brush down an old loan, buy up a new one, and shake the credi- | 
of everything but the Bank of England. 

This was bold speaking, and at another time I should have laughed at it ; 
but the times were bold, the language of the streets was bold, the country 
was bold, and I, too, was bold. There was something singular im the man ; 
even the hove! round him had a look which added to his influence. _! listened 
to the Jew as one might listen to a revealer of those secrets which find an | 
echo in every bosom, wheh they are once discovered, and on which still deeper 
secrets seein to depend 


My acquiescence, not the less effective for its being 
expressed more in looks than words, warmed even the stern spirit of the Is- 
raelite towards me, and he actually went the 
freshments to be put on the table. 
of cordiality Our conversation cont.nued lon 
dim, and must now proceed to other things ; bi 


length of ordermg some re- 
We eat and drank together ; a new source 
I shall have more to say of | 


t it ended in my acceptance of | 
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termed * a small thing, simply 

for a week's change of air,” and where he ised to give me some curious 

explanations of his theory—that money was the master of all things, men, 

manners, and opinions. 

ps One of the finest mornings of Autumn, I was on the box of the Royal Sussex 
tage. 

Un the roof of the coach I found a strong-featured and closely wrapped-up 
man, who, by degrees, performed the part of my cicerone. His knowledge of 
the localities was perfect ; “every bush and bosky dell,” every creek and 
winding, as the shore came in sight, was so familiar to him, that | should have 
set him down at once for a smuggler, but for a superiority of tone in his lan- 
guage, end still more from the evident deference to him by the coachman, in 
those days a leading authority with all the passengers. His occupation is now 
nearly o'er. Fire and water have swept him away. His broed back, his 
broad grin, and his broad buttons, are now but recollections. 

My new acquaintance exhibited as perfect a knowledge of the country resi- 
dents as of its map, and nothing could be mere unhesitating than his opinions 
of them all, from the prince and his set, as he termed them, to Mordecai him- 
self. Of my Jew friend, he said, with a laugh, * There is not a beiter friend 
to the King’s bench in all England. If you have anything to lose, he,will 
strip you on the spot. If you have nothing, you may escape, unless he can 
make something by having you hanged.” { begyed of him to spare my new 
friend. ‘* Why," said he, “he is one of my oldest friends, and one of the 
cleverest feliows alive. [ speak tenderly of him from admiration of his talents. 
I have a liking for the perfection of a rogue. He is a superb fellow. Yor 
will find his » Hermiltege,’ as he catls it, a pond of gold feu. But aii this you 
will soon learn for yourself.” The coach now stopped on a rising ground, 
which showed the little fishing viliage beneath us, basking in the glow of sun- 
set. My cicerone got down and bade me farewell. On inquiring his name 
from my fellow-travellers, a group of Sussex farmers, I found a general dis- 
inclination tv touch onthe subject’ Even the coachman, the established source 
of information on all topics, exhibited no wish to discuss the stranger; his 
official loquacity was almost dumb. ‘* He merely believed that he wss sume- 
thing in the navy, or in the army, or in something or other; but he was often 
in those parts, and generally travelled to London by the Royal Sussex Stage.’ 

No country in Europe has changed its appearance more than the greater part 
of England during the last fifty years. Sussex was then as wild as the wildest 
heath of Yorkshire. The population, too, looked as wild as the landscape. 
This was once the very land of the bold smuggler; the haunt of the dashing 
defier of the custom-house officer, who in those days generally knew his antago- 
nist too well to interfere with his days or nights, the run between every port of 
the west of France and the coasts of the Channel, being, in fact, as familiar to 
both as the lounger in Bond-street to the beau of the day. 

We passed groups of men, who, when they had not the sailor's dress, had 
the sailor's look ; some trudging along the road-side, evidently not in idleness ; 
others mounted on the short rough horse of the country, and all knowing and 
known by our coachman. 

Ou our passing one group, leaning with their backs against one of the low 
walls which seemed the only enclosure of this ragged region, I, half-laughingly, 
hinted to one of my neighbours, a giant of a rough-headed farmer, that ‘ perhaps 
a meeting with such a party, at a late hour, might be inconvenient, especially 
if the traveller had a full purse.’ The fellow turned on me a countenance of 





ridicule. * What?’ said he, ‘do you take them for robbers? Heaven bless 
you, my lad, they could buy the stage, horses, passengers, and all. I'll war- 


rant you, they will have news from over there,’ and he pointed towards France, 
‘before it gets into the newspapers, long enough. They are the richest fellows 
in the county.’ 

‘Are they smugglers?’ I asked, with sufficient want of tact. 

‘Why, no,’ was the answer, with a leer. ‘We have nothing of that breed 
among us, weare allhonest men. But what if aman has an acquaintance 
abroad, and gets a commission to sell a cargo of tea or brandy, or perhaps a 
present from a friend—what shall hinder him from going to bring it? I’m sure, 


| not I.’ 


It was evidently not the ‘ etiquette’ on the roof of the royal Sussex to think 
much on the subject, and before my curiosity could reach the length of actual 
imprudence, the coachman pulled up, and informed me that I had reached the 
nearest turn to ‘the Hermitage.’ My valise was lowered down, a peasant was 
found to carry it, and J plunged into the depth of a lane es primitive as if it had 
been a path in Siberia. 

[t was brief, however, and in a few minutes I was within sight of the villa. 
Here | at once discovered that Mordecai was a man of taste ; perhaps the very 


| roughness of the Sussex jungle, through which I had just come, had been suffered 


to remain for the sake of contrast. A small lodge, covered with late blooming 
roses, let me into a narrow avenue of all kinds of odorous shrubs ; the evening 
sun was still strong enough to show me glimpses of the grounds on either side, 
and they had «ll the dressed smoothness of a parterre. The scene was so dif- 
ferent from all that | had been wearied of during the day, that I felt it with 
double enjoyment ; and the utter solitude and silence, after the rough voices 
of my companions in the journey, were so soothing, that I involuntarily paused 
before [ approached the house, to refresh not more my senses than my mind. 
As I stood leaning against a tree, and baring my hot brain and bosom to the 
breeze, that rose with delicious coolness, I heard music. It was a sweet voice, 
accompanied at intervals by some skilful touches of a harp; and, from the 


| solemni y of the measure, I supposed it to be a hymn. Who was the minstrel ? 


Mordecai had never mentioned to me either wife or daughter. Well, at all 
events, the song was sweet. ‘The minstrel was a woman, aud the Jew’s house- 
hold promised me more amusement than I could have expected from the man 
of Moorfields) The song ceased, the spell was broken, and I moved on, fully 
convinced that I had entered on a scene where I might expect at least novelty; 
and the expectation was then enough to have led me to the cannon’s mouth or 
the antipodes. 





EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The cunnauts, or canvass walls of a tent, were stretched across the empty 
building, so as to screen off the portion required for ovr accommodation ; a 
couple of camp tables and three chairs were arranged ; the tablecleth was 
spread, and the cowrie-baskets, containing a tongue and cold roasted peafowl, 


a salted buffalo's hump, a loaf of bread, and some bottles of pale ale, were un- 


packed. By the time these arrangements were completed, the peon, wkom 
we had despatched in search of provisions, returned with a plentifuksupply of 
oysters, fresh fish, and eggs ; and in less than two hours after our arrival, we 
sat down to a sumptuous breakfast in ars snug a little tarrack-room as any one 
need wish for. 

Just before breakfast we were waited upon by one of the Franciscan friars 
belonging to the convent, who politely invited us to visit the establishment, and 
inspect the paintings, relics, &c. This we promised to do in the course of the 
day, and in the mean time asked him to share our repast,——an invitation which 
he accepted with a profusion of thanks. 

In outward appearance our guest did not at all come up to my preceived 
notions of a ‘ jolly friar,’ though he eventually proved himself to be one in 
every sense of the word. He was tne image of the starved apothecary in 
* Romeo and Juliet,’—a living skeleton, with a skin sallow as old parchment, 
—and looked like abstinence, famine, and mortification of the flesh personified 
His shaven crown and sandalled feet, the coarse brown tunic bound round his 


| lean tlanks with a girdle of knotted cord, and his hypocritical look of mock 


humility, completely imposed on us. We pitied the poor man, and said to 


| 











' had not yet seen bim in 

In the course of the day we visited the covent of Cabou. which ; 
poor one, and presents nothing worthy of notice, except aes anthes old’ aint. 
ng “T< \, yo doe ens to ae hereafter. We shut « few ache 

vail in the ne urin w reshing 
niles returned to dinner. ° Dt si owum in the cab- 

Punctual to a moment, our friend the friar arrived, at 
oy om - looking poten d hungry. We oceed nana 
+ ve, domine,” and proceeded at once to busi fo i i 
no mood for dalliance. This time we hed no couples > ae heondh yo men, A] 
our holy friend. He fed like an ogre ; glass after glass of the excellent 
wine, for which Goa is celebrated, vanished down his long skinny throat ; or 
still he eat, and still he drank, till the doctor, who watched the extraordi 
— with evident interest, began to have serious apprehensions for his 

At length, afier partaking of every dish at the table, he appeared to di 
that man's powers are limited, and finally broke down in the midet A Pe meena 
mess of pillaw, the remains of which, however, he could not see depart without 
a profound sigh of regret. 
that niet ee — lighted, and fresh glasses produced, our 
complacently, aud filling a bumper of claret, begged 
eave to propose a toast. 

* England and Portugal, with all the honours !’ 

‘Hip! hip! hip! Hurra!? 

* Delicious claret '!—a perfect bouquet. 
Wellington and. Don Miguel !’ 

‘Horra! Hurra!! Hurra!!! 

The doctor, ever ready for a bit of fun, rubbed his hands with delight at dis- 
covering such convivial qualities in our clerical guest, and concluded a high- 
flown eulogium on the Portuguese nation in general, and Portuguese priests in 
particular, by proposing that our jolly friend should take the chair. 

This motion was carried by acclamation, and the shaven-headed friar, after 
a decent show of resistance, was duly installed in an arm-chair at the head of 
the table. He could not speak a word of English, nor could any of us under- 
stand a syllable of Portuguese; but with the aid of a little bad French, 
and a great deal of execrable dog-Latin, we managed to get on to our entire 
satisfaction. 

Toast after toast was given by our excellent chairman, and the bottle circu- 
lated freely. At length the generous wine began to warm the heart of the 
jolly friar, and filling a larger bumper than usual, he begged to propose a 
toast, which he felt assured aust ever be drunk with enthusiasm either by 
churchman or layman. 

* Wine and women, my children, with nine times nine!!!’ 

Oh, ho! master priest ! 

We now began to smell a rat. And, I am ashamed to say, we availed our- 
selves of the friar’s communicative mood, to extract from him seme of the 
secrets of his prison-house. ‘lo do this he appeared nothing loath, and 
that pawkie loon, the doctor, soon succeeded in drawing him out to our heart's 
content. 

* Weel done, padre!’ exclaimed the doctor, slapping him on the shoulder, 
and speaking a confused jargon of broad Scotch, French, and Latin, which, 
however, we shall translate into the doctor's vernacular. ‘Isee yehae a warm 
heart to the lasses—and what forno? I’m sure ye maun hae a wheen bonny 
black-eyed lasses among your congregation down by in Goa?’ 

The padre grinned, and replied that some of the lambs of the flock were very 
fair to look upon. 

‘ Vi’ a wolf in sheep’s clothing to tak’ care o’ them,’ whispered the doctor, 
aside. 

Then addressing the friar, 

‘Indeed, sir? Weel, | think it maun bea pleasant thing to hae charge o’ a 
flock o’ thae kind 0’ lambs. I’se warrant, noo, you’re very kind to the poor 
young things; and I dare say ye whiles gie them a bit faitherly kiss, just to en- 
courage them like, when they come to ask pardon for some o’ their little follies 
and weaknesses ?” 

The jolly friar’s eye twinkled at this suggestion, and he appeared half inclined 
to own the soft impeachment ; but prudence got the better of vanity. 

‘Weel, weel, padre, never mind; ye shouldna’ kiss and tell, they say. 
Then aside to us—‘ He's no’ half-primed yet ; we’ll gi’e him another glass or 
two.’ 

And suiting the action to the word, he pushed the bottle towards the friar, 
requesting him to fill a bumper to their better acquaintance. 

A few more toasts enabled the doctor to complete his task of pumping the 
priest. He waxed garrulous as the fumes of the claret mounted to his brain, 
and let out secrets enough to shame fifty friars instead of one. The doctor all 
the time laughing in his sleeve at the success of his cross-questioning, and re- 
marking to us in an under tone, that if the sinner were telling truth, ‘He 
thought very little o’ the taste o’ the Portuguese lasses to tak’ up wi’ a poor 
feckless craiter that a Scotch lass wouldna’ condescend to touch wi’ a pair 0’ 
tangs.’ 

The padre was particularly eloquent in praise of female beauty, and, as he 
warmed on the subject, proceeded from generals to particulars, describing in 
glowing language the various charms of some female friends, with whom he 
gave us to understand he was on terms of the greatest intimacy. 

We were now satisfied that our friend was a queer priest. But that was no 
business of ours. He sang a good song, and although the large potations in 
which he indulged had affected his head a little, he behaved, on the whole, with 
tolerable propriety. He, however, proceeded from bad to worse, and at last be- 
came so riotously drunk, and sang such songs, that we could no longer tolerate 
his ribaldry, and were finally obliged to turn him out of doors. 

But although I consider it quite fair to expose the vices of so debauched a 
character as this Franciscan friar proved himself to be, I must say, in justice to 
the church of which he was an unworthy member, that from others who have 
visited Goa, I have always heard an excellent character of the priesthood : and 
I therefore hope and believe that the disgraceful conduct of our friend, the jolly 
friar, formed a rare exception to the general rule. ; 

I need hardly add, that, during the few days we remained at Goa, we never 
heard mere of our friend, nor did we see a single individual belonging to the 
convent outside of the walls. 

Goa, March 24th.—We devoted to-day to visiting the towns of old and new 


We still thought the priest « devout priest. Bar we 
his ties priest priest. But we 


by his bandy-leg- 
guest wich « 2 


Another bumper, my children ! 





Goa. 

Old Goa, of which nothing now remains but convents, churches. and the in- 
quisition,—which, thanks to the march of intellect, is now closed, like amanu- 
factory that can no longer furnish employment for its workmen,—is situated 
some miles further up the river than the modern town. It was founded by the 
great Alphonso Albuquerque, several years after the discovery of India by Vas- 
co de Gama, who formed the first Portuguese settlement at Calicut about the 
year 1506. But the situation proving unhealthy, it was afterwards abandoned, 
and the seat of government removed to the modern town of New Goa. It 
was part of the policy of Alphonso Albuquerque to encourage intermarriage 
with the natives, and the result of this is still visible in the very dark complex- 


| ion of the Portuguese inhabitants of Goa. 


We hired a boat for the day, and on going down to the beach, where I ex- 
pected to step into a clumsy native canoe, | was agreeably surprised to find a 





uniformly dresced, in striped cotton shirts and trousers. 
| oars in the European fashion, and pulled with a short, quick stroke, 


| Portuguese air, which they sang in cho 


handsome, six-oared cutter, manned by a crew of aE ey tale 
in time toa 
rus, and really remarkably well. The 
cockswain, a very intelligent native, and evidently accustomed to act the part 
of cicerone, informed us thet he and his crew were all Christians, and ap- 


ourselves, here is one at least who is dead to the world with all its pomps and | peared to take great pride in describing the splendid churches and beautiful 


Vanities. 


swamies*—for so he termed the images of saints, &c., which we should see at 


The kind-hearted doctor, ever thoughtful about others, happening to remem- | Old Goa. 


ber that this was the middle of Lent, fearful of hurting the feelings of the holy 


man, desired that nothing but eggs and fish might be placed on the breakfast- did in his 
d 


table. We were hardly seated, however, when the nostrils of our holy frien 
began to expand, and after snuffing round the room, he made a dead point at 


been kept im the background, 

He did not wait to be asked, but, with watering lips, d 
to be placed before him, and falling-to as if he had not seen meat for a m mith 
—as | dare say was really the case—he caused the viands to disappear with 
a rapidity that was marvellous to behold. 

* Well,’ thought we, ‘this is an easy-going priest,—at least as far as keep- 


|} ing Lent is concerned.’ 


But seeingly the poor devii's face that he was absolutely 'n want of nourish 
ment, and fancying that so go od an opportunity of enjoying one suostantial 
meal in the midst of a long black Lent, had proved too strong a temptation for 
his famished virtue to resist, we heretics thought lightly of the transgression, 
and still considered him a holy man 





Having appeased the cravings of hanger—an operation in which he consum- 
ed a larger quantity of food than | thought his lean carcass was c apable of con- 
taining—he solaced himself by smokit g some half dozen cheroots, aud whistling 

| to a little bandy-legged turnspit, rejoicing in the name of “ Cupid,” and who ir 
humble imitation of his master had been making the most of his time under the 
table, he departed to his devot . after accepting an invitation to dine with 


us. 


‘the cold peafowl and buffalo's hump, which, out of delicacy to his feelings, had | alongside the landing-place at New Goa. 


esired the heretical food | py 


The crew who took as great a pride in their handsome boat as the cockswain 
favourite sicamies, laid down to their work in earnest, and urged her 
| to do her best. The tough oars strained and buckled like whalebone. oa 
the buoyant craft, skimming over the water like a flying-fish, soon brought us 
| This is a poor, deserted-looking town, without any appearance of trade “4 
stle whatever ; and a very slovenly man-of-war brig, with rusty sides, a 
squared yards, and knotted cordage, was the only vessel of any kind in the 
harbour. There are no wheeled carriages of any description in the settlement, 
| all communication being carried on by water, and this probably accounts for the 
| excellence of their boats, which are as fine craft of the kind as | have ever 
| wr | 1 f Goa give one the idea 
| "The male population of Goa gi ve the id 
| the paciem both officers and men, are the most starved, ragged, py tay 6 
looking wretches | ever met with. Their pay is hardly enough to keep | ~, 
and soul together,—that of a subaltern being, I believe, only 25 so Ie bok 
they appear to have nothing on earth to do but smoke cheroots . Neg ar 
thumbs: for they cannot afford to drink and have not even @ bridge — 
over. The officers we met with—listless, effeminate -looking ———— 
being carried about by two men, in a sort of hammock slung from Phas ie 
la over their heads to protect them from the sun. {nm thls te 
ling lazily over tac sie 


of an idle, indolent race ; and 


a large umbre 
chine they lie extended at ful! length, with one leg dang 
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their eyes half closed, and a cheroot in their mouth: and I am told that the 
greater part of their time is spent in the agreeable amusement of being thus 
carried about, with no other object in view than that of obtaining 4 certain 

vantity of exercise—if this style of locomotion can be called exercise—with 
the smallest possible degree of bodily an oy ; and this in a country swarming 
with game! Bat there is no accounting for taste. 

The women, although dark, are good-looking ; and judging from some be- 
witching black eyes that smiled upon us from the latticed balconies, I am in- 
clined to fancy that some of the ladies must be remarkably handsome. Indeed, 
they have the character of being so, and are said to be ladylike and agreeable. 
The dear creatures are also remarkably fond of the Society of Englishmen, a 
taste which I can perfectly understand after the specimens I have seen of their 
jords and masters. . 

Having devoted an hour to rambling over the town, in which, with the ex- 
ception of some tantalizing glimpses of the dark-eyed Signoras, we discovered 
little worth seeing, we re-embarked, and proceeded to visit the churches and 
convents of Old Ses. 

This, once the seat of a powerful government, and sti!! retaining traces of its 
former grandeur, in the number and magnificence of its churches and monaste 
ries, has now become a mere nest of drones, a colony of idle monks anc nuns, 
who, without contributing anything to the public welfare, live like locusts on 
the fat of the land, and swallow up any litle profit that might otherwise be 
derived from the Portuguese possessions in India. 

On the whole, I was disappointed in the churches. They are on a grand 
sca’e certainly, aud interesting from the association of ideas connected with 
them ; bu: their whitewashed walls and red-tiled roofs deprive them of all ar- 
chitectural beauty externa ly ; and although the interior of some of them is as 
splendid as paint and gilding cen make them, there is a want of good taste 
pervading the whole that is painful to behold. 

Crucifixes, for instance, and other figures really well carved, are daubed with 
paint, or tricked out with scarfs of silk and gold lace, till they appear perfectly 
ridiculous. In one corner is an image of the virgin, dreesed in an old-fashioned 
brocade petticoat and hoop. And in another stands a crucifix as large as life, 
the handiwork apparently of some inspired ship-carpenter, who not satisfied 
with painting it an unwholesome white, has daubed it over with ghastly streaks 
of blood. Cherubims, evidently by the same artist,—leering, squinting little 
wretches,—with elaborately curled wigs, inflamed cheeks, and snub-noses, meet 
you at every turn. Handsome stone pillars are daubed over with a wretched 
imitation of coloured marble, and beautifully-carved oak roofs are whitewashed 
And yet all that bad taste can effect has failed to deprive these once noble 
buildings of an air of magnificence, inseparably connected with their gigantic 
proportions. It is impossible to resist the first impulse of admiration on enter- 
ing them, and not to experience a feeling of one’s own insignificance, where 
man dwindles to a pigmy amidst their massive pillars and stuperdous domes 

Our cockswain acted the part of cicerone to admiration, and amused us much 
by his remarks. He evidently looked upon the swamies as the objects best 
worthy of attention, and took great pains to explain to us their relative value 
and different virtues. 

‘This,’ said he, as we passed the image ofa saint, ‘ this, very good swamy. 
That,’ pointing to the image of our Saviour,‘ good swamytoo. ‘These,’ indi- 
cating the red.face cherubims, ‘very small swamies, not too much good. But 
this,’ said he, approaching the gaily-dressed figure uf the Virgin, before which a 
lemp was burning, and regarding it with profound reverence, ‘ this very great 
swamy! Virgin Mary swamy! Too much fine swamy! All good Christian 
pray to this swamy !" and bending his knee, he crossed himself devoutly. 

Poor fellow ; he called himselt a Christian, and believed himself to be one ; 
but I fear he looked not beyond external objects, and had merely abandoned the 
worship of one description of idol to prostrate himself before another. 

The inquisition is a dark gloomy building, filled with recollections of fearful 
interest. As we passed through the dungeons and inspected the various instru- 
ments, constructed witli diabolical ingenuity, for the purpose of inflicting on the 
human frame the greatest possible variety of torture, | pictured to myself the 
fearful tragedies that have been acted within these walls, and felt devoutly 
thankful that such atrocities are no longer permitted. 

A sinister-looking pnest, however, who acted as our guide, appeared to think, 
as he eyed us askance, and closed the door with a sigh, what a pity it was that so 
much valuable machinery should be allowed to rust for want of use, while here- 
tics were so plenty in the land. 

** But fortunate for us, friend,” thought I, as I called to mind the scene of 
the previous evening, and fancied, if we had been the cause of bringing such 
scandal on the church in the good old persecuting times, what glorious suljects 

we would have been upon which to practise a few interesting experiments in 
the art of torture. 

We visited several convents of monks, but were not permited to see the 
nuns. 

In the convents there is little worthy of notice, except some curious old 
paintings, similar to those we saw at Cabou. As works of art they are mere 
daubs, but are interesting from their antiquity, and the quaint ideas imbodied in 
some of them. The favourite subject appears to be the supposed martyrdom 
of the early Portuguese Christians in India ; and baldheaded friars meet the 
eye at every turn, in the act of being speared, beheaded, strangled,drowned, eruci- 
fied, empaled, roasted, and flayed alive, by Brahmin priests of most ferocious 
aspect. I shall only attempt to describe two out of many that tickled my fancy 
particularly. 

One represents a friar of the order of St. Francis, standing upright as a sol- 
dier on parade, and in the act of being beheaded by an unrelenting Brahmin. His 
head is flying off at a right angle, grinning fearfully, anc from the trunk issues 
a jet of blood,in the centre of which appears his soul, represented by a thing 
with a large head, intended no doubt, for a cherub, but which bears a painful re- 
semblance to one of those little bo/fle-‘mps, preserved in spirits, which we see in 
surgical museums. The thing with a large head is making frantic efforts to escape 
being drowned in the crimson fountain, and appears to be calling lustily for 
help to a group of angels who are hovering above, ready to invest it with the 
crown of martyrdom. The idea is a good one enough, and the moral excellent. 
But there is something so irresistibly grotesque in the attitudes of the princi- 
pal figures, and the grinning head is represeuted as eyeing the little misshapen 
soul with such an envious glance, that it is impossible to behold the composition 
of the quaint old artist without a smile 

The other picture represents a miracle performed in behalf of St. Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of the Indies. The saint is walking on the sea-beach, anda 
large crab issuing from the water, makes a profound reverence with one claw. 
while with the other he presents a silver crucifix, which it appears the saint 
had dropped overboard during his outward voyage, before rounding the Cape ! 

During the time we remained at Goa we made an excursion along the coast 
to the neighbouring village of Seroda, inhabited by a remarkable race of women 
who are celebrated throughout the western parts of India, for their great 
beauty and unusually faircomplexion They are Hindoos of the Conkany caste, 
but differ in many respects from any other tribe. They are not allowed to 
marry, nor are any men, except the priest, belonging to the pag das—of which 
there are several in the village—allowed to reside within its precincts. They 
are, however, encouraged, to become mothers, and like the Amazonian 
queen who is said to have visited Alexander the Great, in hopes of thereby ob- 
taining an heroic daughter, they are very particular in selecting fathers, likely 
from their appearance to perpetuate in their children the fair complexion and 
classical features for which they themselves are so justly celebrated. I was 
not able to ascertain how the male children are disposed of, bu I believe they 
are dedicated to the temples, and become priests ; while the females—or per- 
haps only the finer specimens, for all the children we saw were strikingly hand- 
some—are reared with the u'most care to sustain the character of this village 
of Houries. Their origin is shrouded in mystery, but tradition says they are 
sprung from an ancient sisterhood of Portuguese nuns. A strange origin enough, 
if the tale be true. They never leave their native village, which they appear 
to think the most delightful spot on earth, and have a superstitious belief that if 
they were to ascend above the ghauts they would immediately die. 

On landing near the village we pitched our tent on the beach, and, in accord- 
ance with the etiquette of the place, despatched a messenger to announce our 
arrival. We were soon after waited upon by 4 deputation of smiling nymphs, 
who in the most graceful manner expressed their thanks for the honour we had 
done them, and informed us they were charged with a message from the ma- 
tron of the village, requesting the pleasure of our company in the evening to 
witness a natch.* And after throwing a garland of flowers round each of our 
necks, they returned to the village. 

I was much struck with the grace aud beauty of these young creatures. They 
were nearly as fair as Europeans, with beautifully regular features, and their 
deep blue melting eyes fringed with long silken eye-lashes, were perfectly be 
witching. Jt was that peculiar eye—rare even in Europe, and unknown in any 
other part of India—which Byron so beautifully describes as 

T he Asia ic eve, 
Dark as above us is the sky . 
But through it steals a tender | ght, 
Like the first moonrise of midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seems to melt in its own beam ; 
All love, half languor and half fire. 


Their figures were more stately, and their limbs fuller end better roun 
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than those of Indian females generally are, and their peculiar dress, a flowing 
robe confined round the waist by a silver zone, and loo up on one side so as 
to expose the leg to a little above the knee, closely resembled the drapery of 
an ancient Greek statue. Their hair, simply braided, was entwined with wreaths 
of jessamine, end secured behind with a gold bodkin. And the general effect 
of their charms was not a little heightened by the unaffected sweetness and | 
sunple modesty of their demeanour. For, notwithstanding their strange cus- 
toms, — shocking to our ideas of propriety, but considered perfectly proper by 
them,—the poor things retain all the native modesty of their sex, and are not 
by any means meretricious in their behavivur, 

In the coo! of the evening we proceeded to the village, on the outskirts of 
which we were met by another deputation of the inhabitants, and conducted 
to the house of the head matron 

The village is beautifully situated in a grove of orange, citron, and palm trees 
through which the soft sea breeze comes laden with perfume ; a beautiful salt 
water lagoon, wooded to the edge, sweeps by in front of it; and in the back 
ground the deep blue ghauts appear to form a barrier between this enchanting 
spot and the remainder of the world. 

We were received with great ceremony by the matron, and all the beauties 
of the village, in a large open apartment, where we were sprinkled with rose 
water, and regaled with tea. We then seated ourselves round the room, to 
witness the performance of some natch girls belonging to the temple; and depart- 
ed ata late hour, after distributing some little presents, such as embrowered 
slippers, bangles, &c., among the fairest of our fair entertainers, and taking a 
sketch of a beautiful creature named Biaca, which I regret it is not in my pow- 
er to present to the reader 

Next morning we started on our return to Dharwar, and it was with feelings 
of pleasure that I once more mounted my gallant grey, and felt that his first exult- | 
ing bound dispelled all the dangerous fascination which the enervating climate | 
of Seroda, and the seducing beauty of its fair inhabitants, had begun to throw 
around me. 

We halted a couple of days at Belgaum, and the night before we left it sent 
on a spare horse each, to serve as areluy for next mornrag. On their way 





one of them so severely wounded that his life was despaired of for some daye 
This is a curious fact, illustrative of the nature of the Indianbear. I know 
many instances of bears attacking a single man without provocation, but | 
never, before or since, have heard of their venturing to attack so large a party, 
for besides the three horses there were two servants on horseback and two bu! 
locks carrying ourtents. The people of the neighbouring village tell us, that 
for some time back they have been kept in constant alarm by the repeated 
visits of these bears, who are daily becoming more audacious, and that in the 
course of last week eight or ten persons have been attacked and nearly killed by 
them 

My brother and I have made a vow to revenge the insult offered to our steeds, 
and it shal! go hard but we cry quits with master Bruin, before he is many days | 
older. 





THE GAOL CHAPLAIN, 
THE REVENGE OF AN UNRELENTING WOMAN. 
[In our paper of July 29 we gave the proceedings of a trial of a woman for 
murder, and who was condemned unjustly. Before execution she was urged 


by the chaplain to make confession of her crime. The following is her state- | 
ment } 


‘If my poor old master met his end unfairly, Iam no party tothe deed = | 
deserve to die; but not for tha’. Life has long since ceased to be desirable ; 
and I willingly resign it. But that old man’s murderer | am not 

‘ My father was an army-agent; his connexion was numerous; his know 
ledge of business good ; and his reputation fair and unassailable. The world 
styled him ‘* wealthy ;" and so long as every luxury was theirs, his family were 
content to believe the opinion well-founded 


That his habits were extravagant ; 
and that these habits received no check, either in the way of remonstrance or 
example, from my mother, who fully shared the popular delusion, may account 
for the sequel. He died suddenly, and without a will. His accounts were in 
vestigated ; and it appeared that, after various claims on the firm were cancel. | 
led, a mere pittance was all that remained to my mother and her six daughters, 
It is true, that subsequent events, and, among these, the purchase of a large 
landed estate by the junior partner, convinced us that we had been unjustly 
dealt with ; but my mother had no brother, no uncle, no male relative to cham- 


ted in silence to the penalty they entatled on her. 

‘We hurried into obscurity. The reduced, sir, and the fallen, have no place 
in society. Its sympathies are reserved for the daring and the prosperous 
The stricken deer is soon forgotten by the herd. He hurries into the nearest 
lair to die. All at once it was discovered that my * father had been a most im- 
provident man," and my ‘mother a very thoughtless woman!" Misfor- 
tune was sure to overtake such parties. Compassion was thrown away on 
them. 

‘A small cottage near St. Albans, scantily furnished, and in wretched repair, 
received us; and there we strove to forget the past, and to subsist on an in- 
come that never amounted to eighty pounds per annum. Meany has been the | 
drowsy homily,—many the laboured eulogy pronounced upon * virtuous pover- | 
ty.” [tis the cant of the day to laud virtue in rags. The epicure surfeited | 





with indulgence ; the success‘ul adventurer, who has attained the height of his 
ambition ; the statesman in the plenitude of power; and the noble in his luxu- 
rious villa, will descant gluwingly on the glorious spectacle afforded by a poor 
but virtuous man. But the struggle, the effort, the agony to hold fast integrity 
when oppressed by poverty ; to retain principle when beset by temptation , to 
abstain from sin, when its temporary and partial commission would at once re- 
lieve from the pangs of want—ah! sir, the intensity of this trial they only can | 
appreciate whose doom it has been to brave it! 

‘ While we were deliberating upon our future plans, and arranging who should 
remain at home with our sorrow-stricken parent, and who should earn an honest 
livelihood elsewhere, by the exercise of those accomplishments which lent a | 
charm to heppier days, a party made his appearance at the cottage, with an ear- 
nest tender of his services and influence in whatever way we were pleased to | 
eommand them. | 

* His name was St. Barbe. | 

* The obligations of this person to my late father were repeated and weighty. | 
By him he had been extricated from many a difficulty ; his sinking credit sup- 
ported ; over and over again he had saved him from arrest; enabled him by 
opportune advances to obtain promotion by purchase ; mediated successfully 
between him and his haughty father, and reconciled him to a wealthy uncle, 
whom he had alienated by his imprudence and extravagance. Oh! if that 
being existed upon earth to whom the welfare of my mother and ber family | 
should have been sacred and dear, surely, surely Ivan St. Barbe was that man ! 
His proffers of counsel, assistance, and personal inquiry, were tendered with | 
apparent earnestness and sincerity; and in one or two instances accepted. | 
His visits were repeated. But it soon became apparent that a stronger magnet 
than that of friendship drew him to the cottage. He declared himself attached 
to me (I was not then the discoloured, wrinkled, and saddened being you now 
behold); and in private urged my assent to a secret marriage. I refused it 
Strong as was the hold which he had acquired over my affections, melancholy 
as were my prospects, and many as were my privations, I shrunk from the web 
of subterfuge he was assiduously weaving round me. “ Where there is mys- 
tery, there is misery,” was my earnest and oft-repeated objection ; * at least, 
let my own family be cognizant of our union?’’ 

‘+ Impossible !” was his rejoinder; **my own ruin would be the conse- 
quence?” 

‘ His representations weighed with me. He pleaded the pride of his family ; 
the advanced age of his father; the presumption that a few months, perhaps 
weeks, would do away with all necessity for concealment ; his dependence upon 
his father ; tbe prospect of being disinherited should oor union be divulged 
Sophistries all! But I listened, and believed him. We were married by spe- 
cial licence, at the house of a dependent, whom he could trust, and by a strange- 
looking clergyman, whom he had known, he said, from boyhood. Three weeks | 
afterwards | consented to accompany him to Brussels. At midnight—infatuated | 
that I was !—without ever divulging to those who had a right to my confidence | 
the connexion which I had formed, and the journey I was about to take, J bade 
adieu to my humb'e home for ever. 

‘ The dream of happiness which awaited me at Brussels lasted six months 
It was a bright oasis in my existence. | may well dwell upon it. Bot it had 
ts moments of gloom. The fnghtfal shadows of the future fell darkly across 
t. My position was painfully equivocal. I had no society. That of my own | 
ex was out of the questiun ; to that of the other I was indifferent. | was a 
tranger among strangers. St Barbe seemed blind to this ; but, the more I 
dwelt on the sad peculiarities of my situation, the more distinctly did conscience 


nfm ' 
whisper, “'Tis the punishment of thy sin! 




















‘ This feeling became at length so intolerable, and the train of deception to } 
which my position gave birth, so ga! ing, that 1 begged St. Barbe to terminate 
this dreary concealment, and allow me to announce my marriage to my family 
His features, uevally so bright end sunny, Carkene d as I proeeeded in my suit ; 
and before long he sternly interrupted me. “ Pshaw! let me hear no more of 
this.” ‘ 

* But I was resolute, and persevered. Witt 





through the jungle they were attacked by a couple of contumacious bears, and | the verge of—madness! 


| hopes and fears were woven 


| destroyer ' 
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‘Tt is time,” said be. breaking from me, * that this farce should end. 
There is no marriage in the case." 


** No marriage |" cried I, faintly. “Gracious God! Ivan! 
stand you rightly! no marriage!" a a 
‘+ You have yourself to blame,” continued he vehemently, “for : 
from me thus early this avowal. The marriage ceremony,”’—and he 
* was read, I believe, word for word. But the special lieence was a clever 
forgery ; and the clergyman a discarded groom.” 
* wrong my hands with agony. 


** T love you, dearest,” and his tone seemed to soften at the spectacle of 


my uncontrollable distress,—" [ love you as fondly es ever: but marriage be- 
tween us there is none.” : 


*] waved him from me. 


*“ How absurd thus to distress yourself at a disclosure whieh. though 
hastened by your own impradence, was sooner or later inevitable ! What are 
format Love laughs at them. You are still my “heart's best treasure.” 
There you reign supreme. But it would require a fairer face than even thime 
to bind me with Hymen’s fetiers. Come, smile; and be happy.” 

*“ Happy!” cried I bitterly. “ Your villany, your deep and systematic 


villany,—but words are wasied on you. I leave you to the reproaches of your 
own conscience, Here we part !" 


‘Part |” 


“ 4 had . 
** What!" said I, sternly, do you imagine that I would, knowinoty, live 


with you one hour as your paramour ?" 
** Oh!” returoed he, with a careless air, “if that be . 
; your tone—agreed ! 
agreed! I would not for the world damage such a correct code of morale * 
My arrangements are easily made; and | can leave Brussels at sunset.” 
* He flung his purse, as he «poke, upon the table, and left me. 
* That evening I was in Brossels—alone ! 


* No language that I can command can depict the mental agonies of thas 
night. It found me deserted, betrayed, helpless, hopeless, and it left me om 
I can give no account of the next day. it is a blanke 


/to me. Buton the following morning I rose early, turned every valuable I 


possessed into cash ,; removed to very humble lodgings; attired myself im the 
plainest garb, and resolved to remain in Brussels ull my little babe should see 
the light; and then—revenge! revenge! You stert, sir, at the vehomence 
of my exclamation ; but remember my wrengs——and their author’ He had 
inflicted them, around whose name, when life was new, the whole tissue of my 
; n whom all my dreams of earthly happiness bed 
been wound up; for whom [ had sacrificed home, and fame, and parent, and 
friends; ail that woman holds dear 
‘My child wes born, It was a sufferer from its birth, Many was the 
anxious day, many the weary vigil which its protracted straggles cost me. 
But at length they ceased; aod you may form some idea of the wretchedpess, 
the recklessiess, the utter hopelessness of that hour when a mother, losing the 
only object she loved on earth—parting from the only tie that bound her te ex 
istence, could knee] beside the narrow coffin, and humbly bless Goo that He 
had for ever removed her little one beyond the reach of care and sorrow! 
‘Freed by death from every tie to Brassels, | hurried to England ; and, hike 
)@ craven, guilty being, sought, under the shades of night, my former home. 
There was no voice to welcome the returning penitent. My mother bad | 


| since become a tenant of the tomb; and my sisters were severed and scatt 


none could tell whither. At length I learnt, and but too truly, that “the die 
grace of the eldest daughter had proved a death.blow to the first; and had 
paved the way for the ruin of the others!" 

‘My punishment was now complete. My cup of sorrow was filled to over- 
flowing. A low, nervous fever seized me; and at length left me, the dis- 
coloured, care-worn, prematarely-aged person you now behold. Never did the 
ravages of disease tell more decisively upoa the personal appearance of any 
human being. Recovered, my first feeling wae a passionate desire for 
Revence ! 

‘* Where is he,” my heart whispered, ‘ whose unbridled appetite hae 
wrecked the peace of an entire family! Where i he, the betrayer and the 

so deep a traitor to the dead—so cruel and remorseless to the 
living? IT tried to trace him, but in vain. He had sold his commission, and 
had retired into private life; but where, baflled every inquiry. Ten years 
elapsed. I gained an honest, if not an easy livelihood. My business as # 
seinpstress increased. I was punctual in my engagements, and true to my 
promises. ‘Those around me saw that | was to be trusted, and gave me » 


pion her cause. Appareritly the accounts were clear; and my mother submit- | decided preference. I saved money, and invested it; and, to my neighbours-— 


how little does one human being know of the trials, sufferings, and seou 
endured by another !—was an object of envy! 1, who brooded where 
| over my wrongs, who could never banish the dark spectre of the past, who was 
hourly goaded by the most bitter recollections, and whose earliest and latew 
thought wae—Kevencs ! 

‘ The opportunity of inflicting it at length was granted. It was aotarmm > 
and I had been to the adjoining county-town to deliver in some faney-work te 
the proprietor of a fashionable shop, when the mistress called me aside, and 
said, “ | have wished to see you for several days, in consequence of a letter 
which I have received from a lady of rank newly come into this neighbourhood 
In this she desires me to make inquiries for a person capable of superintending 
her nursery, and taking constant charge of her eldest son. There are many re- 
quisites named ; but [ think you possess them all. In fact, you are the very 
person hertadyship wants.”’ 

‘TL have been, I fear, too long my own mistress to submit with « good 
grace to the will of another. Her ladyship must look elsewhere.” 

‘Come to no hasty decision,” was the rejoinder; * a situation like tha 
rarely presents itself,” 

‘* | am satisfied with my position,” was my reply. “My income is more 
than — to my wants. And, as to the future—" 

‘* Would not a salary of fifty guineas be likely to improve it!” cried the 
neediewoman, ‘ This 1 am empoweied to offer. Think twice before you say 
no, 

‘| again expressed my disinclination to be domesticated in any family. 

‘“ Now!" eried she, * J am really angry with you, because you are purpowely 
perverse. You possess all the requisites which Lady Hunmanby sames. You 
speak French ; you are complete mistress of your needle; you are not,” and 
she smiled, ‘ very young, youh have no low connexions; and you can sing 
You are admirably fitted for the situation and you refuse it! How can I tempe 
you! I wish | could show you the young St. Barbe.” 

‘“ Whol” said I, starting. 

‘* Lady Honmanby’s eldest son, the Hon. Ivan St. Barbe. Poor fellow f 
his intellecte—but you are ill—faint! Ab! Leee! The walk has been tow 
much for you. You require rest and refreshment, Come into my private room. 
You will there find both. Now,” cried my kind hostess, as soon asl had 
rallied from the shock which her information caused me, ‘' now we must retorm 
to business and transact it. Where wast! Ob! as to Lady Honwanby. 
Listen ‘This great lady has rather a difficult card to play. She married late 
in life a gay husband. Mr, St. Barbe's youth is said to have been strangely 
dissolute; and perhaps she has discovered ere this the danger of acting on the 
proverb that ‘a reformed rake makes the best husband.’ Now, her ladyehip 
rather ordinary in appearance ; at least eighteen years older than her husband, 
and somewhat tro bled with jealousy ; thus, the atmosphere is not always se 
rene at Oakover Hall, But there is another and a darker cloud which loam 
over that princely building,—the intellects of the elder son, the future Lon’ 
Hunmauby, are deplorably feeble. He is scarcely an idiot; but has no memory, 
and a most bewildered judgment. He is extremely restiess ; but very fond of 
music. Iu fact the only method of calming hun u by singing to bim. Lady 
Hunmanby requires 4 person of somewhat superior education to be continually 
with him; to sing to him; play with him; and, in fact, watch over him. 


|'Tis a ‘uousand pities that, with such a handsome face, he should have 


such unmeaning words and ways! Now, what say you, for I must wre 
to-morrow '"’ 

‘“ That—that—" and my heart fluttered wildly while I spoke,—* if her lat 
dysbip is pleased to offer me the situation, I will accept it.” 

‘Clear, and to the purpose. Very good! you have shown yourself the 
sensible person I always believed vou ” 

‘ Her ladyship’s reply arrived in due course. It was extremely proliz, an@ 
occupied three sheets of note-paper Her meaning might have been conveyed 
in a single sentence,—that she should be very minute in her inquiries, judge of 


me in 4 personal interview, and dismiss me at a moment's notice, on the oe 


currence of the “ slightest impropriety.” 

‘The dreaded meeting was fixed for the morning of that day se‘nnight, and, 
punctual to the minote, the baroness drove up. She was accompanied by an- 
other lady, a ‘confidential friend,’ in whom she reposed all her matrimomal 
suspicions and complaints touching her inconstant lord, who, as systematic 
eavesdropper, was hated by the whole establishment with a most commendable 
unanimity, and whom, asa sleepless spy on all his movements, Mr. St. Barbe 
used to curse every day of kis life! Phe name of ciis lady was Oram Ste 
had a suite of apartments at the Hall; and, when denounced by its lord, wae 
wont to fiy to Lady Hunmanby, who would weep over her, and style her “«e 
woman without gul ” 

‘With @ beating heart I entered the apartment. I curtsyed. No movement 
of head or hand was voucheafed as an acknowledgment. Her formidable las 


2 muttered oath he turned ‘rom | dyship frowned, and then scrutinized me in silence. At the close of her insj ew 
i 
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tion, she turned to Mrs. Cram, and remarked aside, in a cheerful tone, “ Not at 
all good looking! Come! that’s an essential recommendation” — 
+ And not very young,” responded Mrs. Cram, with an approving @'r. 
‘And then they nodded gaily and cheerily at each other, as if they were about 
to achieve rome grand expo <4 : é M 
*[ watched their departure with contending feelings. That the sitaation wou'e 
be offered me I bad jutle doubt; and, if so, to what conclusion was | driven 
This: many—so I ruminated—owe their nee to their persoval attractions | 
to my scarred and discolo: red visage. To thousands beauty hes bee) the ma- 
ician’s wand : to me it is deformity. My patron is that face whence beauty is 
ever banished, aud those features, which speak only of past sorrow, — 
ing, and care. ‘Tbe reflection wounded the vanity of the women, but it nerve 
rpose of the avenger! My suspense was brief, At noon a messenger 
arrived ; he pat into my bands a letter containing this single sentence : * Teresa | 


He wasa gentle, fair-haired boy,—clever, quick, singularly docile, and St. 
Barbe's idol. If there was an object upon earth to which the heart of that 
selfish being turned, it was to his lively and guileless child. It was determined 
to celebrate his fourth birthday and his elder brother's recovery by a féte to the 
tenantry. This was a style of enter‘ainment in which the barouess delighted. 
It enabled her to play the hostess on en imposing scale ; it ministered abund- 
antly to her sense of her own importance , it brought visibly beiore her her 
own stake in society. 

* Exemplary lady! she never put off the trappings of her pride, ti!l those 
who were about her put around her her winding-sheet! But I wander. I may 





park crowded, and the tenantry sufficiently happy and hilarious. Lady Hun- 


well shrink from approaching this portion of my tale. ‘The day was fine, the |them where they should neither see sun nor moon.” 


manby, accompanied by her husband and a small party of private friends, stood | the princess's own servants were appointed to 
watching the scene from the flight of steps which led up to the western portico. | cooking deparyment, and to serve at her tabl 





own cost. Disputes took place daily between the authorities j 

and the servants of the princess, ml were appointed to purvey “sate The 
when they brought her daily diet to the outer gate of the Tower, ‘were re- 
quired to deliver it, says our chronicler, “to the common rascal soldiers,” and 
they considering it unmeet that it should pass through such hands, requested 
toe vice chamberlain, Sir John Gage, who had personal charge and control 
over the royal captive, that they might be permitted to deliver :t within the 
Tower themselves. This he refused, on the plea that the Lady Elizabeth was 
4 prisoner, and should be treated as such, and when they remonstrated with 
him, he threatened that “ if they did either frown or shrug at him, he would set 
ither they, or their 
neil, by whom ten of 
superintend the purveyances and 


mistress, had the boldness to appeal to the lords of the cou 


” e€—namelv, tw 
Gray (euch #as my assumed name) is expected at Oakover Hall this evening "| Her ladyship, by way of marking her precedence, had taken up her station a | chamber, two of her robes, two of her pantry and ewry, « Pht meetin es 


How did my heart beat, and my cheek flush, and ~ | eyes glisten as | mused 
over these magic words! ‘ The hour of action,” exclaimed, inv Huntarily, 
“and of vengeence now approaches! Ivan! the poisoned chalice is about to 
be returned to your owr lips! Monster! you showed no mercy to others : | 
none shall now be shown to thee or thine. You have wrecked my peace 80 | 
look to yourown '” 
‘I lau ned loudly, wildly, and repeatedly, as I crushed that proud women 8 
permit in my grasp; my humble dwelling rang with my frantic merriment | it 
was the happiest moment | had known for years! The day wore on, and calm 
and soft, and sunlit was the hour when | reached the park. The deer browsed 
lazily beneath the trees, the tinkle of the sheep-bell was heard from far; here 


incomprehensible order, and enjoying the acclemations with which her name 
and that of Ivan was received. Such was the groupbelow. Above, the chil- 


and commanding an uninterrupted view of the whole park. It was conjectured 
that the health of Cyril, accompanied by some kind wishes, would be given, 
and, if so, it was arranged that I should hold him up in my arms, while he 
bowed and waved his little hands to the vast assemblage, in acknowledgment 
of the compliment. I had not, nor did I desire it, much time for reflection. 


ed, ‘* Health and happiness to the Honourable Cyril St. Barbe, and may each 





the hare started from her form, there the call of the ring-dove wes answered by | 

ite mate ; while ever and anon the rush of the distant waterfall was borne by | 

the breeze, softly and soothingly, upon the ear. The repose of nature contrasted 

strangely with the tumult of my own feelings : them it failed to soothe. Around 

me and about me, it is true, all wascalm and holy ; within me raged a war we 
ions, which death alone can still. 

‘ Another moment, and I had passed mis threshold ' 

‘ With all her wealth, Lady Hunmanby was an unhappy woman, That she 
was a peeress in ber own right; that ehe had, by accepting Mr. St. Barbe’e) 
hand, released him from a gaol, or rather prevented his going into one ; that | 
ehe had a rent-roll of nine-thousand per annum settled upon herse f, and sub 
ject to her sole contro! ; that her son would inherit from her a peerage ; that 

er hust.and owed to her his station, influence, authority, liberty,—all that ren- 
ders life desirable,—were convictions perpetually present to her recollection 
Morning, noon, and night, they rose before her. Nor was she altogether sure 
that she possessed his affections. Doubts would occasionally present the mselves 
that he had married her rent-roll, not herself; a conclusion which Mrs. Crain 
had long since arrived at 

‘I had been some days at the Hall before we met. And what a meeting 


; ' 
What a tide of recollections rushed over me as I once more gazed upon him! | 


But how changed ! Years and self indulgence had done their work: tne gay, 
and animated, and gentlemanly St. Barbe bad become a coarse, bloated, heavy 
looking sensualist. Passion had stolen from his face all its former winning and 
istellectual air: you turned from its expression with asigh. The animal there 
grievously predominated over the man. Nor had I passed unobserved. rhe 
comment and the lecture, from my position end employment, I could not 
but hear. 

‘*Humph! Lady Hunmanby, that’s the new acquisition, | presume!” 

* “That,” returned her ladyship, with considerable dignity, ** that Mr. St. 
Barbe, is the party to whom I have entrusted my eldest son.” 

* No beauty, certainly !” 

* Her characier,” continued the baroness, ‘ is remarkable for—” 

* What her character may be I know not,” interrupted the gentleman ; 
** but her countenance is most remarkable. Call you that ‘the human face di- 
vine!’ Ugh! I've a mortal antipathy to ugly servants.” 

*“ Mr, St. Barbe,” said the baroness, solemaly, ‘ you ought to be ashamed of 


yoursel/, at your time of life, to make any comments upon the personal features } 


of my servents—my FemaLe servants. It is highly unbecoming! Consider, 
sir, your age and station.” 

** I’ve liked a pretty face all my life, Lady Hunmanby,” cried St. Barbe ; 
“and, as to age—" 

** Ring the bell, Mrs. Cram,—ring the bell,” cried the baroness, hastily 
making a desperate effort to change the conversation. 

‘A servant entered. 

‘* The carriage in half an hour. Mrs, Cram, we shall have barely time to 
dress.” 

* And the ladies made a precipitate retreat from the apartment. 

* Nor was this the only occasion on which my miserable self became the sub- 


ject of discussion between this ill ae-orted pair. It was summer, the day was 
oppressiveiy hot, and my wayward charge had been visited during the morning 
by one of those restless, irritable, ungovernable paroxysms, which it was so 


return of this day prove more joyous than the last’ [ trembled wlth emotion, 
for now the dreaded moment had arrived. I bent over, and kissed him fondly, 
—yes, foodly,—for it was a final farewell! 

‘* Lift me higher—higher—higher still,” cried the courageous boy, evident- 
ly enjoying the excitement of the scene. 

‘I raised him as he desired. He bent forward eagerly, smiled, and gaily 
and gracefully kissed his hands to the applauding throng. The cheering was 
redoubled. At its height I withdrew the support of my arm,—it was the act of 
aninstant,—and he fell a mangled corpse at his father’s feet. 

‘I never shall forget the shriek which rose from St. Barbe’s lips when he 
tried to raise his child, and found him lifeless. He knelt beside him, kissed his 
fair brow, parted the clustering locks, and, in a tone hoarse with agony, ex- 
claimed, 

* Cyril! Cyril ! speak to me !—say but one word !—speak to me, dearest! 
—for God's sake speak!” 

‘ But there was no voice, nor any that answered, nor any that regarded. 

‘Oh! I was avenged! I was deeply and fearfully avenged !—True, I was a 
lost and degraded being, an outcast, and an alien,—true, that my seducer had 
triomphed,—that his scheme had been deliberately arranged, and successfully 
executed ; but little dreamt he, while planning my destruction, that he was all 
the while collecting materials—fuel to feed the flame which was to scorch his 
very brain. Again I looked at him as he writhed in agony over his disfigured 
idol, and exulted in the thought that I had wrung his heart's core ! 

‘[ have little more to add. I will not weary you, sir, with details of the ex- 
amination, and cross-examination, and re-examination to which I was subjected 
befure the coroner, or of the dry routine of a tedious inquest. My tale was 
clear. Cyril's last request, heard by many bystanders, * Lift me higher— 
higher—higher still,’ bore out my assertion that he overbalanced himself, and 
fell by his own act and impulse. Again and again was this point adverted to ; 
but nothing was elicited to contradict my statement. Who, in fact, could in- 
validate it! My own heart was my sole confidant !’ 

‘ Lady Hunmanby declined seeing me again, and I was commanded to quit 
Oakover immediately on the conclusion of the inquest. Its result was a verdict 
of ** Accidental death.” 1 was prohibited from taking any leave of Ivan, and 
forbidden to form one in the funeral procession; but I witnessed it, disguised 
and unsuspected. The morning was dark and chilly, heavy rain fell at inter- 
vals, and at mid day the wind rose, and swept down the avenue with a keenness 
and bitterness | could ill endure. To support my disguise, I was thinly and 
miserably clad, and more than once feared [ must have abandoned my purpose. 
| Bat at last the procession was formed, and i was rewarded. It was a striking 
spectacle ; and one incident, sufficiently memorable, chilled the heart of all 
who witnessed it. 

‘I turned away with a proud, ay, and a happy heart. The grand object of 
my life was attained. 

* Such is my story—such my fearful record of passion and punishment. And 
now, sir, say,—with all the hideous past revealed before you,—say whether 
you can even breathe to me the word Rerenrance?!’, 











LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND- 


For the first time a biography of Queen Elizabeth, written with impartiality, 


few steps in advance. There she remained, issuing every now and then some | of her cellar, another of her larder, 


dren and myself occupied a lofty balcony, situated directly over the portico, | the chronicler, ‘for he had good cheer, and fared of the best, 


Ere long an elderly yeoman proposed, and three hundred manly voices repeat- | offerings of flowers. 


difficult to calm. I was trying to soothe him, by singing over and over again 
a little French melody, linked to some simple and almost childish words, which 
the unhappy boy seemed to comprehend, and tried to repeat. The nursery 
windows were open, and, as he passed along the vorridor into the ball, the air 
caught Mr. St. Barbe's ear. He had heard it before !—he had listened to it often 
in former years, and under happier circumstances. Its spell even then was 
not wholly broken. Agitated, and off his guard, he rushed into the breakfast- 
room with the abrupt inquiry, ** Lady Hunmanby, who sings! [—I—that air} 
—those days—and she—Who sings, | say '” 

* One of my household, sir, and by my order.” ° 

*“ The voice is no common one—again !—how soft and fall !—Strange that 
it should so move me !” 

*“T think so,” said her ladyship, in her customary frigid tones. 

‘Tt recally—yes, it recalls thoughts, hopes, visions, beings, long since 
buried in the grave.” 

*** Indeed !” drawled the baroness, without the slightest apparent feeling. 

** And it reminds me of one—” 

*“Of whom?!” cried her ladyship, quickly, as a sudden pang of jealousy 
smote her,—* of whom, sir, does it remind you !” 

* « Of-—« f—of a lady whom I once knew abroad.” 

** Another—another on his list of infidelities. Oh, Mrs. Cram '!”—and the 
baroness held out her hands imploringly towards her confidant. 

*‘“A foreign lady! There never was such a graceless profligate! <A 
foreign lady! Now I am surprised!’ was the response of this genuine 


firebrand. 

*The week following this conversation Ivan fell ill. Medical advice was | 
called in, and his case pronounced one of considerable danger. I heard this, 
and my course was taken. For eleven days and nights I never left him. He 
rallied, and at length mine was the delight of heari.g the senior physician say, 
that good nursing alone had saved him, Was that my only source of satisfac- 
tion? No; a deeperand sterner feeling mingled with my joy: Mr. St. Barbe 
desired the idiot’s death. His imbecility wearied him; the strong, yet pain 
ful, resemblance borne by Ivan to himself wounded him ; above all, he loathed 


and confined to her personal actions and characteristics, is before the world, 
The new volume of Agnes Strickland’s valuable and instructive “ Lives of the 
Queens of England,” is devoted to this great sovereign and extraordinary wo- 
man. Elizabeth is here portrayed with all her pomps and greatness, her whims 
and waywardness, her learning and her pedantry, her love of finery, her intuitive 
wisdom, and her depths of world craft. Now steering even in childhood her 
difficult course with the tact of mature age, and now endearing herself to her 
enecessive step-dames, to her favoured brother, and even to her rival sister 
The early trials and difficulties of Elizabeth's position in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary, are deeply interesting ; her love entanglement with the auda- 
cious Seymour of Sudley, and the profound sagacity with which she recovered 
the esteem of her brother, and the good opinion of the world, after her tempo- 
rary disgrace, are new features in her history, elicited by her present biographer 
to till up the obscure outlines and vague hints which appear in previous memoirs 
of this queen 


A great body of new crcumstances, never before woven into any life of 
Elizabeth, are likewise embodied in the continued narrative of her confinement 
in the Tower. Hitherto much mystery has rested on our annals at that period, 
but the manner in which Miss Strickland has rectified the chronology of the 
incidents that happened to Elizabeth at this crisis, and succeeded in reducing 
a mass of disjointed anecdotes into continuous narrative, casts a clear and 
satisfactory light on an obscure but most interesting portion of her life. 

Elizabeth's confinement in the Tower was, at first, so rigorous, that she was 
not permitted to see any one but the servants who had been selected by the 
council to wait upon her—a service fraught with danger even to those who 
were permitted to perform it. As for the other members of her household, 
several were in prison, and one of these, Edmund Tremaine, was subjected 
to the infliction of torture, in the vain attempt to extort evidence against 


her. 


Before Elizabeth had been two days in the tower, the use of English prayers 
and Protestant rites was prohibited, and she was required to hear mass. One 











the unconscious boy for the obstacle which his existence presented to the suc- 
cession of his younger and more gifted brother, Cyril. The intensity of this | 
feeling manifested itself again and again. The alacrity with which he listened | 
to a1 unfavourable bulletin,—the moody silerce in which he received tidings of | 
unexpected amendment,—the reluctance with which he credited the surgeon’s 
announcement that all dangerous symptoms had subsided,—the gloom with | 
which he scanned the invalid on his re-appearance in the drawing-room,—the 

harsh, bitter, and taunting tone in which he replied to the poor trembler’s feeble 

and foolish questions,— alleonvinced me how cordially he would have welcomed 

the intelligence of [van's demise. 

* But the gratification was denied him ! 

*L redoubled my vigilance. Every movement of the young heir was watched, | 
every symptom tending towards relapse counteracted, aod every appliance that | 
could Spee d the progress of ret ining strength afforded Success crowned my 
cares, the imbecile was pronounced more likely to live than ever 


° Lady Huomanby seemed sensible of my exertions Thanks from a be ng | 
sO austere and inflexible were not to be expected ; yet once she did express her 
marked ay I robation, and tendered me gold Profound observer! she was a 
believer in the omnipotence of mo ev. and persuaded hers » ie - 
compense every service, atone for every insult, and heal ey ery sted fer 
When, therefore, 1 3 that | 
sense Of duty, a ve whic ‘ 


‘ 
ward, she tui 
Trance ** DOW 
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of her ladies, Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, refused tu attend that service; on which 
her father brought abbot Feckenham to persuade ber to it ; but as she continued 


one of her bu:tery, one 
and two of her kitchen. At first the cham. 
berlain was much displeased, and continued to annoy them by various means 
though he afterwards behaved more courteously, and good cause why, adds 


paid for it.” and her grace 
* 


. + . ° * 
The powerful interest that was excited for the captive princess at this fearful 
crisis, may be conjectured by the lively sympathy manifested towards her, by 
the children of the officers and servants of the royal fortress, who brought her 
One of these tender hearted little ones was the child of 
Martin, the keeper of the queen's robes; another was called little Susanna, a 
babe not above three years old ; there was also another infant girl, who having 
one day found some little keys, carried them to the princess when she was 
walking in the garden, and innocently told her, * she had brought her the keys 
now, so she need not always stay there, but might unlock the gates and go 
abroad.” 
Elizabeth was all her life remarkable for her love of children, and her natural 
affection for them was doubtless greatly increased by the artless traits of ge- 
nerous feeling and sy:npathy which she experienced in her time of trouble, from 
her infant partisans in the Tower. How jealous a watch was kept on her and 
them, may be gathered froin the following passage in one of Renaud’s letters 
to the emperor Charles V. “It is asserted that Courtenay has sent his regards 
to the Lady Elizabeth by a child of five years old, who is in the Tower, the son 
of one of the soldiers there.’ This passage authenticates tha pretty incident, 
related in the life of Elizabeth, in Fox’s Appendix, where we are told, that at 
the hour she was accustomed to wa'k in the garden in the Tower, there usually 
repaired unto her a little boy about four years old, the child of one of the 
people of the Tower, in whose pretty prattling she took great pleasure. He 
was accustomed to bring her flowers, and to receive at her hands such things as 
commonly please children, which bred a great suspicion in the chancellor, that 
by this child letters were exchanged between the Princess Elizabeth and Cour- 
tenay, and so thoroughly was the matter sifted, that the innocent little creature 
was examined by the lords of the council, and plied with alternate promises of 
rewards if he would tell the truth and confess who sent him to the lady Eliza- 
beth with letters, and to whom he carried tokens from her, and threats of pu- 
nishment if he persisted in denying it. Nothing, however, could be extracted 
from the child, and he was dismissed with threats, and his father, who was se- 
verely reprimanded, was enjoined not to suffer his boy to resort any more to 
her grace, which nevertheless he attempted the next day to do, but finding the 
door locked, he peeped through a hole, and called to the princess who was 
walking in the garden, ‘ Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers now.’ 
* * o * * * 


In the midst of these agitations the queen was stricken with a sudden iliness, 
and it must have been at that time that Gardiner, on his own responsibility, 
sent aprivy council warrant to the lieutenant of the Tower for the immediate 
execution of Elizabeth. He knew the temper of that princess, and probably 
considered that in the event of the queen’s death, he had sinned too deeply 
against her to be forgiven, and therefore ventured a bold stroke to prevent the 
possibility of the sword of vengeance passing into her hand, by her succeeding 
to the royal office. Bridges, the honest lieutenant of the Tower, observing 
that the queen's signature was not affixed to this illegal instrument, for the 
destruction of the heiress of the realm, and being sore grieved for the charge it 
contained, refused to execute it till he had ascertained the queen's pleasure by 
a direct communication on the subject with her majesty. 

The delay caused by this caution preserved Elizabeth from the machinations 
of her foes. The queen was much displeased when she found such a plet was 
in agitation, and sent Sir Henry Bedingfeld, a stern Norfolk knight, in whose 
courage and probiiy she knew she could confide, with a hundred of her guard, 
to take the command of the Tower till she could form some plan for the re- 
moval of her sister to one of the royal residences further from the metropolis. 
Notwithstanding all that had been done by friends, foes, and designing foreign 
potentates, to inflame the queen’s mind against Elizabeth, the voice of nature 
was suffered to plead in behalf of the oppressed captive. Early in May it was 
noticed that her majesty began, when speaking of Elizabeth, to call ber “ sister,” 
which she had not done before since her imprisonment, and that she had caused 
her portrait to be replaced next to her own in her gallery. 

The reader will be highly amused with the development of Elizabeth's cha- 
racter from infancy to maturity in the course of this her personal history, and 
will watch, with no slight interest, the majestic manner in which she emerges 
from a state of guarded restraint into the high station to which she was called 
at her sister's death; and will view with curiosity her change from the 
suspected subject, carefully calculating every step she took and every word 
she uttered, to the queen regnant, exercising freely all the attributes of imperial 
command. 

The privy council repaired to the new queen at Hatfield, and there she sat 
in council for the first time with them, November 20th. Sir Thomas Parry, the 
cofferer of her household, Cave, Rogers, and Sir William Cecil, were sworn in 
as meinbers. 

Her Majesty’s address to Cecil, on that occasion, is a noble summary of the 
duties which he was expected to perform to his queen and country :-— 

‘“‘] give you this charge that you shall be of my privy council, and content 
yourself to take pains for me and my realm. This judgment I have of you, 
that you will not be corrupted by any manner of gift, and that you will be 
faithful to the state ; and that, without respect to my private will, you will give 
me that counsel which you think best, and if you shall know anything neces- 
sary to be declared to me of secrecy you shall show it to myself only, and as- 
sure yourself | will not fail to keep taciturnity therin, and therefore herewith I 
charge you.” 

Elizabeth left no room for doubt or speculation among the eager competitors 
for her favour, as to the minister whom she intended to guide the helm of 
state, for she accepted a note of advice from Sir William Cecil, on the most 
urgent matters that required her attention, that very day, and appointed him 
her principal secretary of state. The political tie that was then knit between 
Cecil and his royal mistress, though occasionally shaken, was on'y broken by 
the death of that great statesman, who was able to elevate or bend the powers 
of his acute intellect to a'l matters of government, from measures that rendered 








firm in her resistance, she was dismissed from her office, and another lady, England the arbitress of Europe, to the petty details of the miiliner and tailor, 


Mrs. Coldeburn, appointed in her stead. Another of Elizabeth's ladies, the 


beautiful Isabella Markham, who was just married to Sir John Harrington, was 


in sumptuary laws. 
El:zabeth commenced her progress to her metropolis, November 23, attend- 


| by a magnificent retinue of lords, ladies, aud gent en, and a prodigious 
also sequestered from her service, on account of her heretical opinions, and ed by a mag . ’ ’ gentlemen, and a prodig 
, ' . or a concourse of people who poured out of London and its adjacent villages, to be- 
committed to a prison lodging in the tower, with her husband, whose offence 
as T ; hold and welcome her. On the road to Highgate she met a procession of the 
was having conveyed a letter to the princess. This misdemeanour, however, , > “ 
= : ‘ 4 -’ | bishops, who kneeled by the way-side, and offered her their allegiance, which 
appears to have been committed as far back as the second year of Edward V., | - : a 
: i ’¢ was very graciously accepted. She gave to every one of them her hand to 
if we may judge from the allusions Harrington makes to his former master, the itas glee Matees Mts f Londen, Thin eneention aie metate mak 
rT ’ } (iss, € « 1er, Dishop ¢ ,ougon, is 
lord admiral, Thomas Seymour, in the spirited letter of remonstrance which he | - bead sags I I 


addressed to Gardiner, on the subject of his imprisonment and that of his wife 
Nothing can afford a more beautiful picture of the attachment subsisting be- 


| her abhorrence of his crveity. ‘The lord mayor and aldermen, in their scarlet 
gowns, likewise met her, and conducted her in great state to the Charter House, 


} a.» | tt he town house of Lord Nori! wrd-chancellor Heath and the Earls of 
tween4he captive princess and these faithful adherents than this letter, which then the ‘ rm 1. Lor 


s written in the fearless spirit of a true knight and noble-minded gentleman. 


Derby and Shrewsbury, received her there. She stayed at the Charter House 
five days, and sat in council every day. 


eh gn ar ' =e c | Deeply had Elizabeth studied her metier du roi, before she had an opportunity 
Sir John Harrington the younger adds—* that his parents hed not any com- | of rehearsing her part. Fortunately for her, the pride and presumption of youth 
fort to beguile their affliction but the sweet words and sweeter deeds of their 1d been a fittle tamed by early misfortune, and stimulated by the inexorable 
nistre nd fe v-prisoner the Princess Elizabeth.’ ecessity of self defe Ye - en forced to look into human character and 
years, zabet rself told Castelnau, the French ambassador, | .aa5t her manners to her interest Adversity had taught her the invaluable 

‘ ie pen ee son embodied by W lsu » the morta 
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about two in the afternoon, seated, royally attired, in a chariot covered with 
crimson velvet, which had a c y borne over it by knights, one of whom was 
her illegitumate brother, Sir John Rew. “ The queen,” says George Ferrers, 
who was an officer in the procession, “‘ as she eutered the city, was received by 
the people with prayers, welcomings, cries, and tender words, and all signs, 
which argue an earnest love of subjects towards their sovereign ; and the queen, 
by holding up her hands and glad countenance to such as stood afar off, and 
most tender language to those that stood nigh to her grace, showed herself no 
jess thankfal to receive the people's good will, than they to offer it. To all 
that wished her well, she gave thanks. ‘To such as bade * God save her grace,’ 
she said, in return, ‘God save you all!’ and added, * that she thanked them 
with all her heart." Wonderfully traosported were the people with the loving 
answers and gestures of their queen; the same she had displayed at her first 
progress frem Hatfield. The city of London might, at that time, have been 
termed a stage, wherein was shown the spectacle o/ the noble-hearted queen's 
demeanour towards her most loving people, and the people’s exceeding joy at 
beholding such a sovereign, and hearing so princely a voice. How many nose- 
gays did her grace receive at poor women's hands ! 
chariot, when she saw any simple body approach to speak toher! A branch 
of rosemary given to her Majesty, with a supplication, by a poor woman about 
Fleet-bridge, was seen in her chariot, when her grace came to Westminster, not 
without the wondering of such as knew the presenter, and noted the queen's 
gracious reception and keeping the same.” An apt simile to the stage seems 
irresistibly to have taken possession of ihe brain of uur worthy dramatist, George 
Ferrers, iu he midst of this pretty description of his liege lady's performance 
However, her Majesty adapted her part well to her audience—a little coarsely 
in the matter of gesture, perhaps—as more casting up her eyes to heaven, 
signing with her hands, and moulding of her features, are described in the 
course of the narrative, than are exactly consistent with the good taste of a 
gentlewoman in these days; nevertheless, her spectators were not very far ad- 
vanced in civilisation, and she dexterously adapted her style of performance to 
their appreciation, 

The pageants began in Fenchurch-street, where a ‘fair child,” in costly 
apparel, was placed on a stage to welcome her Majesty to the city. ‘The last 
verse of this greeting shall serve as a specimen of the rest : 





Welcome, O queen, as much as heart can think ! 
Welcome again, as much as tongue can tell ! 

Welcome to joyous tongues and hearts that will not shrink ! 
God thee preserve, we pray, and wish thee ever well ! 


At the words of the last line the people gave a great shout, repeating, | 


with one assent, what the child had said. ‘* And the queen's majesty thanked 
graciously both the city for her reception, and the people for confirming the 
same.” 

Among the preparations for the Easter festival, in 1560, Queen Elizabeth 
kept her Maunday after the old Catholic fashion, in her great hail, in the court 
at Westminster, by washing the feet of twenty poor women, and then gave 
gowns to every woman, and one of them had the royal robe in which her ma- 
jesty officiated on this occasion. The queen drank to every wouran, in 4 new 
white cup, and then gave her the cup. The same afternoon in St. James's 
Park, she gave a public alms of twopence each to upwards of two thousand 
poor men, women, and children, both whole and lame. The royal gift was in 


silver coins, and the value was from sixpence to eighteenpence of the present | 


money. No'hing endeared the sovereign more to the people than the public 
exercise of these acts of personal charity, which afforded them at once a holi- 
day and a pageant, making glad the hearts of the poor with a gift, to which 
inestimable value would be attached. Abject, indeed, would be the recipient 
of the royal bounty, who did not preserve the fair new coin to wear as a pre- 
cious amulet about the neck, and to transmit, as a lucky heirloom, to a favoured 
child, in memory of their gracious queen. 

Elizabeth's real greatness was as a peace sovereign! she was formed and 
fitted for domestic government, and her admirable talents for statistics would 
have established a golden age in England, if she had been contented to employ 
her energies wholly as a civilizer. Her foreign wars were a series of expen- 
sive blunders, injurious to commerce, little conducive to the military glory of 
the realm, and attended with a sacrifice of the flower of the English chivalry 
If she had not interfered in the quarrels between other sovereigns and their 


subjects, there would have been no necessity fur the imposition of repeated | 


property-taxes on her own, to defray the expenses of the needless wars in 
which her crooked policy entangled her, and to pay the pensions of the Scotch 
patriots, who devoured so large a portion of English gold, and beguiled her 
into the ungracous office of jailor to their queen—an office which entailed up- 
wards of eight en years of internal d&cord on her realm, planted the first 
thorns in her own diadem, and sullied the brightness of her annals with stains 
of indelible blackness. 

There are so many important circumstances connected with the life and 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, that it is not surprising her name should ever since 
have been in high favour with the people of England, and her biography have 
been considered amongst the most attractive in our annals, With the Pro 
testant community she has always been regarded as the sovereign mistress of 
their affections, to whom they owe the establishing of the reformed religion in 
this country, on a basis so secure that the buffets of opposing opinions for more 
than two centuries and a half have not in the slightest degree disturbed its 
stability : and coming as her reign does between the miserable rule of Mary, 
and the discreditable one of James, every Englishman must readily appreciate 
her vigorous government. Her life, notwithstandiog some blots upon it, forms 
a brilliant page in history, which must ever be a favourite study, from the great 
names and memorable incidents it enbodies. It is, therefore, scarcely possible 
to meet with a volume that promises more lasting entertainment, or one in 
which the reader 's likely to be so deeply interested, than this portion of the 
Lives of the Queens of England. 

From the newly-edited despatches of La Mothe Fenelon, who was long the 
ambassador from France to England, Miss Agnes Strickland draws 4 vast mass 
of totally fresh material, and opens many a new scene in the life of the great 
Elizabeth 
marriage treaties, which were constantly occupying the time and attention of 
her council, ang ure well worth the reader's attention. Among them is the 
following : 

In the secret minutes of the affairs of the court of England prepared by the 
Sieur de Vassal, one of Fenelon's spies, for the information of the queen 
mother of France, it is stated that after the announcement had been made to 
her that the marriage of her two rejected royal suitors, the kings of France and 
Spain with the daughters of the emperor, was concluded, Elizabeth became 
very pensive ; and when she retired to her chamber, with her ladies, she com- 
plained, ** that, while so many honourable marriages were making in Europe, 
not one of her council had spoken of a match for her, but if the Earl of Sussex 
had been present, he, at least, might have reminded them of the archduke 
Charles.” 

This being repeated, by one of the ladies, to the Earl of Leicester, he was 
compelled, on the morrow, to endeavour to please her, by taking measures to 
renew the negotiations with the archduke ; the son of Sir Henry Cobham was 
forthwith despatched on a secret mission to Spires for that purpose. In the 
meantime, she showed more and more inclivation to marry, and spoke with so 
much affection of the archduke, that the earl repented having taken any further 
steps in the matter. 

The juvenile appearance of the fanctionary whom Elizabeth had selected for 
this delicate business, excited some surprise both at home and abroad, for it was 
said that, “if so grave and experienced a statesman as the Earl of Sussex had 
failed to arrange a matrimonial treaty to her majesty’s satisfaction, it was 
scarcely to be expected that a beardless boy, of no weight, would be able to 
effect much. The youthful Mercury, however, opened the object of his mission 
to the emperor with all possible solemnity, by informing him, ‘ that his royal 
mistress had sent him to continue the same negotiation that had been com- 
menced three years before by the Earl of Sussex ; that she had not been able, 
ull the present moment, to render a decisive answer on the proposal of the 
archduke, by reason of frequent illnesses, the wars in France and Flanders, 
and other impediments; but this delay had not, she trusted, put an end to the 
suit of his imperial mayesty’s brother, and if he would be pleased to come to 
England now, he should be very welcome ; and, as tu the differences in their 
religion, she hoped that her subjects would consent that he and his attendants 
should have such full exercise of their own, and that he would be sa‘ isfied.” 

The emperor replied, * that his brother was v« ry sorry that her majesty had 
been so tardy in notifying her good intention to him, for which he was never- 
theless very much obliged, but that the prince, not supposing tuat her majesty 
would have delayed her answer for three years, if she had intended to accept 
him, had turned his thoughts on another match, and was now engaged to a 
princess, his relation and a Catholic, with whom there could be no d sputes on 
the subject of religion, but that he regretted that he had not been accepted by 
the queen at the proper time, and hoped that she would henceforward regard 
him in the light of a brother.” His imperial majesty conc! ided with a few 
compliments, on his own account, to the queen, and dismissed young Cobham 
with the present of a silver vessel 

This rep taken in such evil part by Elizabeth, that she exclaimed, in 
her first i atior r 
if she had been a 
combat.” 


y was 
> 
ma. 


n instead of a woman, she would have defied him to single 


Uur authority goes on to repeat ‘be con'ents of an intercepted letter, written 





How often stayed she her | 


| 
Numerous passages occur regarding her demeanour during the 


that the empetor had offered her so grea’ an insult, that j 





by one of the lords of the English court to another, im which the follow 
sage occurs :—** The cause of the grief and vexation of our queen, is 
the marriage of the Archduke Charles with the daughter of his sister, the 
Duchess of Bavaria, either because she had fixed her love and fantasy on him, 
or that she is mortified that her beauty and grandeur have been so lighily re- 
garded by him, or that she has lost this means of amusing her people for the 
present, and fears that she will now be pressed by her states and her parlia- 
ment not to defer taking a husband, which is the principal desire of all her 
realm.” 

Elizabeth had, however, reached that point, when in common with every 
childless sovereign, who is on ill terms with the successor to the crown, she felt 
that her power was checked, and her influence bounded within comparatively 
harrow limits, by the want of heirs of her own person. ‘This consideration ap. 
| pears, if we may believe her own assertion, to have inclined her to encourage 
thoughts of marriage, and the offer of the young, handsome Henry of Valois 

came at the seasonable juncture, when she was burning with indignation at the 
marriage of the Archduke Charles. * After the said Cobham had returned 
with the answer of refusal,” says the Sieur de Vassal, * she began to listen with 
| more affection to the proposal of monsieur.” 

This prince was the second surviving son of Henry II. and Catherine de 
| Medicis, and had just completed his eighteenth year. Elizabeth was turned of 
| thirty-seven, and had been, in her infancy, proposed as a wife for his uncle, 
| Charles Duke of Angouleme. The project of her marriage with the Duke of 

Anjou seems to have been first suggested by the Cardinal Chastillon, who, not 
) withstanding his high rank in the church of Rome, came to England for the 

purpose of soliciting the mediation of Elizabeth in a pacific treaty between the 
| king of France and the Huguenots 

| Itis probable that this lineral-minded ccclesiastic imagined, that the union 

of the heir of France with the protestant Queen of England, would procure a 
| general toleration fur persons of her religion in France, and that her influence 
and power would be amicably exerted, to compose the stormy elements, whose 
strife was pregnant with every species of crime and misery. 

He took the first opportunity of touching on this project during a private 

| conference with Elizabeth at Hampton Court, as soon as the fact of the arch- 
| duke’s marriage transpired, and received sufficient excouragement to induce 
him to — the matier to the queen-mother, who, on the 20th of Occober, 
wrote to La Mothe Fenelon, ** That the Cardinai de Chastillon had spoken to 
her son, the Duke of Anjou, of an overture of marriage between him and the 
Queen of England, and she was earnest with tim to give it all the encourage- 
ment in bis power ” 

Towards the end of December, La Mothe Fenelon paid a visit to the queen 
| at Hampton Court; he was introduced into her privy chamber by Leicester, 
| ** where he found her better dressed than usual, and she appeared eager to talk 
| of the king's (Charles |X ) wedding.”’ La Mothe told her, * that he could wish 
| to congratulate her on herown.”’ On which she reminded him, * that she had 
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formerly assured him that she never meant to marry,” but added, “ that she re- | 
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| Opposed obstacles to her marriage 


adband 


| gretted that she had not thought in time abut her want of posterity, and that 
if she ever did take a husband, it should be only one of a royal house, of suit 
| able rank to her own.”’ 
| Qo this biot, the ambassador could not forbear from recommending the Duke 
| of Anjou to her attention, as the most accomplished prince in the world, and 
| the only person who was worthy the honour of her alliance 
| She received this intimation very favourably, and replied, “that monsieur 
was so highly esteemed for his excellent qualities, that he was worthy of the 
| bighest destiny the world could bestow, vut that she believed his thoughts 
were lodged on a fairer object than her, who was alread’ an old woman, and 
| who, unless for the sake of heirs, would be ashamed to speak of a husband; 
that she had formerly been sought by some who would wish to espouse the 
kingdom, but not the queen; as, indeed, it generally happened among the 
great, who married without seeing one another.’’ She observed “that the 
| princes of the house of France had a fair reputation for being good husbands, 
much honoured by their wives, and not less beloved.”” She sau many more 
| things to the same purpose, but La Mothe, in reporting this couversation, in a 
private letter to the queen-mother, expresses himself as doubtful whether she 
will ever carry any marriage into effect, having frequently promised her people 
to marry, and then, after entertaining a proposal for a long while, found means 
to break it off. However, he recommends the offer to be made. 
| The first time Elizabeth gave audience to the French ambassador, after the 
| marriage of Charles |X., she asked him, ‘‘ how his master found himself as a 
married man?!” and added many questions as to the probability of his being 
happy with his young queen. La Mothe replied, ‘* that his sovereign was the 
| most contented prince in Christendom, aud the greatest pleasure he had was 
being in her company.”’ 

Elizabeth cynically observed, ‘that the record of the gallantries of his 
majesty’s father and grandfather, Francis I , and Henry II, inclined her to fear 
that he would follow their example.” 
sador, slily to his sovereign, ‘‘she revealed to me a secret concerning your 
majesty, which, sire, | confess I had never heard before.” So much better was 
our maiden queen acquainted with the scandals of her royal neighbour of 
France than his own ambassador, although Monsieur de la Mothe Fenelon was 
a notorious gossip 

We are indebted to his lively pen, for many rich details of her sayings and 
doings, relative to the successive matrimonial negotiations between her and 
Henry Duke of Anjou, and subsequently with his younger brother Francis, 
alias Hercules, Duke of Alencon, with a variety of anecdotes of this great queen, 
which are new to all but those who have studied his despatches. In a private 
letter, dated January 18th, 1571, he informs the queen-mother, that on the 
preceding Sunday, he was conducted by the Earl of Leicester into the presence 
of the Queen of England, when the conversation having been led to the subject 
of the private overtures for the marriage with the Duke of Anjou, the queen 
acknowledged *ihat she objected to nothing but his age.” ‘To which it was 
replied, ‘‘ that the prince bore himself already like a man.” ‘ But,” said the 
queen, *‘ he can never cease \o be younger than me.” 

‘So much the better for your majesty,’ rejoined Leicester, laughing, and 
Elizaveth took this freedom from her master of the horse in ,ood part. Then 
the ambassador took the word, and, after adverting to the wedded happiness of 
his recentiy-wedded king and queen, said, ‘that he would advise any princess, 
who wished to acquire perfect felicity in wedlock, to take a consort from the 
royal house of France.’ Elizabeth replied, ‘that Madame d’Estampes and 
Madame de Valentinois made her fear, that she would be only honoured by ber 
husband as a queen, and not loved by him as a woman.’ This interesting con 
versation was interrupted by the entrance of Cardinal Chastillon, on which 
Fenelon and Leicester withdrew, and her majesty remained a considerable time 
in private couference with him. 

As soon as the cardinal retired from her presence, Elizabeth summoned her 
council, and communicated her matrimonial prospects to them in a truly original 
style. She began by informing them, ‘that the Cardinal Chastil'on had in- 
quired of her three things: ** first, if she were free from all contracts, with 
power to marry where she pleased! secondly, whether she intended to marry 
within her own realm, or to espouse a foreigner’ and thirdly, in case it was 
her will to take a foveiguer for her consort, if she would accept monsieur, 
brother to the King of France” and that she had replied to these questions, 
‘that she was free to marry, but that she would not marry one of her subjecis, 
and that she would, with all her heart, enter into a marriage with monsieur, on 
such conditions as might be deemed advisable.” ’ She then went on to say, 
that the cardinal had presented nis credentials from the king, and prayed her, 
as the affair was of great consequence to the world, that she would communi 
cate with her counci! on the subject before it went any further. ‘ But this,’ 
her majesty said, ‘sie could tell them plain'y, she had not thought good, and 
had replied, that she was queen sovereign, and did not depend on thuse of her 
council, but rather they on ber, as having their lives and their heads in her 
hand, and that they would, of course, do as she wished ; but inasmuch as he had 
represented to her the inconveniences which had been considered to reselt to 
the late queen, her sister, for having chosen to treat of her marrage with the 
King of Spain, without consulting her council, she had promised him, that she 
would propose it to them, and she willed that they should all promptly give 
their advice.’ 

The members of the council hung their heads in silence, being scarcely less 
startled at the gracious terms in which their maiden monarch had thought 
proper to signify her intentions, with regard to this new suitor, than astonished 
at the fact, that the affair had proceeded to such lengths; for so secretly had 
the negotiations been kept, that very few of them had an idea that such a thing 
was in agitation At length, after a considerable pause, one of the most 
courageous ventured to say, that ‘ Monsseur appeared to be very young for her 
Majesty.’ . 

* What then :” exclaimed Elizabeth, fiercely interrupting him, ‘if the prince 
be satisfied with me '' and then, apparently desirous of averting the unwelcome 
discussion of her age, she concluded by saying, ‘that the cardinal, after show- 
ing his credentials, had proposed sever il articles of an advantage us nature, 
which she considered well worthy of ntion.’ 

The reason of Elizabeth's imperi sage to her council on this ocea- 
sion may be attribuced to the displeasure she had cherished against those who 

with the archduke, which had ended in his 

yning his suite with ber. and wedding the Bavarian princess. Far from 

ealing her feelings on this subject, she spoke, among ‘er ladies, in a high 

of the ill treatment she considered that she had experienced from her 
cabinet, with regard to the various overtures that had been made by foreig 
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“And thereupon,” pursues the ambas. | 
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ng with emphatic bitterness, ‘that her people 
bit they, her ministers, always anvezed euch 
conditions to the treaty, as to keep her from it, and that she should 
who were and faithful subjects, and they might note well, that 
hold as disloyal thos) who aivempted to cross her in #0 honourable mat 
When one of her ladies regretted that monsieur were not a few years older, 
she repled, * He is twenty now, and may be rated at twenty five, for everything 
in his mind and person beseems a man of worth ;’ and when my lord chamber- 
| lain proceeded to relate an aneedote of the prince, which some of the ladies of 
_ the bedebamber considered rather alarming on (he score of morality, ber mayjes- 
| ty only turned it off with a yoke. But however favourably die she 
be to her new suiior, she could not forget or forgive the slight which she con- 
sidered she had received from bim by whom she had been forsaken. 
| As much of the personal history of ‘ England's Elizabeth’ as could be com- 
| pressed within the narrow limits of 500 ages is narrated in this volume; but 
|} so many new facts and characteristics of this mighty monarch and singular 
woman have recently been brought to light by the newly-edited memorials 
j and despatches of contemporary ambassadors, that the conclusion of this biog- 
| raphy is therefore necessarily decayed till the appearance of the seventh volame. 


THE VAMPIRE SUPERSTITION. 


(From the Glasgow Hereld new spaper | 
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| Moet of our readers are, we dare say , Aoquainted with the general nature of the vam- 
| pire superstition, but few of them are in possession of the curious facts out of which 
that superstition has arisen, and fewer still are probably aware of the terrible couster 
nation which, in the early part of the last century, it caused in Servia and the districts 
adjacent to Belgrade. It is a most extraordinary idea, that the dead should arise 
from their graves, and prow! about the country for the purpose of sucking the blood 
of the living, and yet this is the genuine notion of vampirism. By some writers, the 
origin of the vampire superstition is referred to the habits of a peculiar kind of bat, 
which, in hot climates, gently fans sleeping persons with ite wings, while it bleeds 
them to death ; bul from the statements about to be made, it will be evident that thie 
can by no means account for its * rise and progress.” Ina note to his poem of the 
* Giaour,”"Lord Byron says, * The vampire superstition is still generalin the Levant. 
Honest Tournefort telis usa long story which Mr. Southey, in the notes on Thalaba 

quotes about these © Vroucolochas,’ as he callie them. The Roman term is* Vardoul” 
I recollect a whole family being terrified by the scream of a child, whieh 
they imagined must proceed from such & Visitation, 
word without horror.” 


acha.’ 


The Greeks never mention the 


The best original account that we have seen of the ravages committed rather more 
than a century y the vampires, is contained in the third volume of a seientifie 
publication, printed Paris in the year 175%, and entitled, * Bibliotheque de Phy 
sque et d'ilistoire Naturelle.” The narrative referred to forms the second division 
the title of which ts, ' Observations Physiques sur l’ombrase- 
| ment de lair souterain dans une mine de charbon de terre ; sur les Vampyres, ou corps 
The mode in which the learned author 
| of this article, in the absence of all knowledye of the gases, cndesvours te explain the 


wot 


of the suxtythird ait 


e, 
} morts accoutumes a sucer le sang des vivans.” 


| causes of coal-pil explosions, is both ingenious and curious, but has now lost Ne 
j it terest in consequence of subsequent discoveries, Hie Narrative of the ravages of vam- 
| pirism in Servia is more to our purpose, and we according|y transtate it for the enter 
| tainment of our readers. However the phenomenon may be explained, the facts 
to the 


stated relative ruddy healthy-looking condition of the supposed vampire 


corpses have been fully authenticated, Our author sayr— 





‘In the village of Kisolva, belonging to the distriet of Rahon, near Belgrade, a man 
Plogowitz, Two months and a-half after his interment, it hap- 
1¢ space of eight days, nine persens of different ayes died, after 
sbout twenty four hours’ tiiness, all declaring that the said Plogowits had appeared to 
them duringsleep, and resting himself upon their bodies, equeezed their necks so hard 
as to leave them in adying state. Thier character of vampiriom was confirmed by 
of the alleged vampire, who declared that her husband had come to her 
after his death to demand his shoes, upon which she quitted the village, for the pur 
pose of establirhing herself elsewhere 


died named Peter 


| pened that, within! 


the widow 


Narratives of this sort are not new in that country, as there le a regular system 
of vampirism established, according to which the accused corpse must be examined, 
and certain forme be gone through for the purpose of putting an end to its murderous 
This 


Belgrade, and of the chief priest of Gradiech 


exploits, the instance before us, was done in the presence of the provost og 
The former avers that he discovered in 
marks by which the natives of that country distinguish 
; 2d, it wae entire, with the exception of 


ttle thinned ; 3d, the hair had commenced growing as well as 


the disinterred 


CATCARS & 


the 


vampires; as e body bad no smell 


the nose, which wasa | 
the beard; 4th, new nails had been formed in place of the old ones, which had fallen 
off, Sth, ander the old skin, which wae peeling off, and had become whitish, a new 
skin was growing up ; 6th, the countenance, the hands, the feet, and the whole body, 
7th, it wes re 
with astonishment, that the mouth was Oiled with fresh liquid bleed, which 
it was doubted that he had sucked from the bodies of those whom he had killed, Being 
then convicted of being a wicked vampire, astake was quickly driven through bis 
heart, from which abundance of blood issued, a. weil as from his mouth aad e@are, to 
| say nothing of different effects which were manifested in other parts of the body 
1 Final y, to curb his passion for running about the country, the corpse was thrown 


were as fresh and healthy-looking as they could have been during life ; 


mnarked, 


upon a pile of wood, and reduced to ashes, 
This fact is confirmed by many others, and’ particularly by another vampire of 
Kisolva, w! 


was given tlohim 


» took itinto his head to demand food, and who, in effect, ate whatever 
But he, too, having committed various murders, wae dinnterred, 
when he appeared with his eyes open, his skin of a vermillion colour, his respiration 
natural, but the body at the same time stif and dead, Dead or not, however, from 
a dread of some trickery being practised, he was agoin killed with blows of stones, and 
But the mostimportant circumstance connected with this second exam 
ple happened in the year 1728, and related to the case of one Arnold Paule, who, 
paving been tormented by a vampire, had the good fortune to save his life by eating 


then burnt 


@ quantity of earth taken from the vampire’s grave, and by rubbing himeelf with his 
This, however, did not prevent one of the most distressing consequences at. 
tributed Lo the atlacks of vampires, namely, that those who have been sucked them|- 
in other words, that those who, during iife, 
have been passive vampires, become active vampires after death. 

in fact, Arnold having been exhumed forty days after his burial, was tound to have 
all the marks of an arch-vampire. Thus, whee he was pierced with a stake, according 
lunary method, the history states that he uttered a frightful yell, as ifhe had 

Several other persons who had died from the effects of vampiriam were 
roceeded against. In the year 1731, vampirism carried off seventeen ip- 
dividuals of different sexes and different ages, within the space of three months, and 
the chief complaint lay against a young nobleman named Milo, who, nine weeks 
before his death, had acted the hobgobiin, for the purpose of seducing the young 
females of the village. After many researcty 6, it was agreed Usal all this mischiel sprang 
{rom poor Arnold, who had been reduced to ashes five years before, as he had sucked 
not enly the four persons whose bodies had been burat along with his own, but he 
had aleo sucked beasts ; and the mischief was, that ali who had eaten any portion of 
these vampire beasts became in course vampiies themselves. Milo was one of there 
persons; and on the occasion of his examination, the whole grave yard was scrutini- 
sed, and out of 40 bodies which had been interred within a certain period, 17 were 
found bearing the signs of vampiriem. Ut needs not be asked if « long time Was spent 
in going through the established process. It remains only to be remarked, that the 
fact stated is attested by a great number of individuals of the strictest probity.” As 
to the fact, (hat in the district mentioned corpses were found exhibiting the einguler 
physical appearances above related, no doult seems to be entertained. At least, on 


jonable witnesses, our Prench philosopher 
takes the fact aa abundantly proved, and then he enters into an elaborate dhequiai- 
tion. tn order to account for it epon the principles of natural science. We need scarce- 
iy inform our readers that he very properly rejects the superstition founded upon it. 
To enter into the details of hit argument would notbe interesting to the majority 
of our readers, and we may therefore mention, that to the action of salipetre he 
attributes the fluidity and freshness of the blood, and the ruddy colour of the skin of 
the imaginary vainpires. We translate the following detached Ke. which will give 
some idea of his theory. Our author says—* From these discoveries” (alluding te 
certain {acts in natural history, previously adduced), * we conclude that the fluidity 
of the blood in vampires is merely the effect of saltpetre, which had poses the 
pores of these bodies, and that the phenomens which the gos priest of Gradiech took 
for nails and skins falling off, and for rene wed hairs and beards, were only @ very 


blood 


sevesregularly suck othersin their tarn 


to theo 


been alive 


similarly | 


the testimony of so many and so unexce 


4 ned as atineue over the different parts 
subtl sows of saltpetre, which had been form 

Hye ‘an hele h, in proportion as the dead bodies were roughly handled, 
be came detached in form of a skin The moes on the nails represented the old nails 


p om the fagere so much the more naturally, as it wae by no means 
= poving Seis conseguenes of Use exceedingly minute pores of the nails.’ 
Here we close our extracts from this curious essay, but we have done enough to 
call the attention of those who have made physical science their study, to an ex- 
ceedingly mngular phenomenoo in the history of the avima! economy 








The Poetical works of Geoffrey Chaucer.—A neat, clear, and carefol reprint 
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“TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
CHAPTER £xx11 —“ THE CHATEAU D’ancer.” 


Before I had time to collect myself | was hurried on by Beauvais into a 
when, the moment I had entered, the door was closed and locked be- 
biod me. the light of a coarse and rudely formed chandelier that oceu- 
peed the m of the table, | saw a party of near a dozen persons who sat 
around it—the head of the board being filled by one, whose singular appear- 
ance attracted all my attention. He was a man of enormous breadth of chest 
and shoulders, with a lofty massive head, on either side of which a quantity of 
ced hair fell in profesion ; a beard of the same colour descended far on his 
becom, which, with his overhanging eyebrows, imparted a most savage and 
fesucious expression to features, which of themselves were harsh and repul- 
sive. Though he wore a bi in p t fashion, it was easy to see that he 
‘was not of the lower walk of society. Across his brawny chest « broad belt 
af black leather passed, to su a strong straight sword, the heavy hilt of 
which peeped above the arm of his chair. A pair of handsomely mounted 
= is lay before kim on the table ; and the carved handle of « poniard could 

seen projecting slightly from the breast-pocket of his vest. / the rest 
«ho were aboot him, | had but time to perceive that they were peasants—but 
ali well armed, and most of them wearing a knot of white ribbon at the breast 
of their blouses. 

Every eye was turned towards me, as J stood at the foot of the table as- 

teuished and speechless —while De Beauvais, quitting my arm, hastened to the 
large man's side, and whispered some words in his ear. He rove slowly from 
his chair, and in moment each face was turned to him. Speaking in a deep 
guttaral tone, he addresse’ ‘bem for some minutes in a patois of which I was 
totally ignorant—every word he uttered seemed to stir their very bearts, if I 
were to judge from the short and heavy respiration—the deep drawo breath— 
the flushed faces and staring eyes around me. More than once some allusion 
seemed made to me—at least, they turned simultaneously to look at me: 
nce too, at something he said, each man carried his hand round to his sword 
file, but dropped it again, listlessly, as he continued. The discourse over, the 
vot was unlocked, and one by one left the room, each man saluting bis speaker 
with a reverence as he passed out. De Beauvais closed the door, and barred 
at, as the last man disappeared, and then turning hastily round, called out: 

« What now?’ 

The large ian bent his head down between his hands, and spoke not in reply 
~——then suddenly springing up, he said— 

* Take my horse, he is fresh, and ready for the road, and make for Quille- 
treuf; the ford at Montgorge will be swollen—but he'll take the stream 

for you—at the farmer's house, that looks over the river, you can stop.’ 

4 Tow it, I know it,’ said Beauvais ; ‘but what of you, are you to remain 
Sehind'’ 

«L'il go with him,’ said he, pointing toward me. ‘ As his companion, I can 
reach the Bois de Boulogne—in any case, as his prisoner—once there, you may 
trust me for the rest.’ 

De Beauvais looked at me for a reply—! hesitated what to say, end at last 
eaid : * For your sake, Henri de Beauvais, and yours only, have I ventured on 
a step, which may, in all likelihood, be my ruin. I neither know, nor wish to 
know your plans—nor will [ associate myself with any one, be he who he may, 
cr) yout om, cl 
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q J, the tanner,’ continued the large man, as if not heeding 
mor caring for my interruption, * will warn Amanda de Polignac of what has 
ned—and Charles de la Reviere had better remain near Biville for the 
English cutter— she'll lie off the coast to-morrow or next day. Away—lose 
mot a moment.’ 

* And my dear friend here’ said Beauvais, turning to me, ‘ who has risked his 
wery life to rescue me, shall [ leave him thus!’ 

«Can you save him by remaining '’ said the other, as he coolly examined the 
priming of his pistols. ‘We shall escape, if you but be quick.’ 

A look from Beauvais drew me towards him, when he threw his arms around 
my neck, and in « low broken voice, muttered—t When I tell you, that all J 
féved for, exists to me no longer—the love | sought, refused me—my dearest 
ambition thwarted —you will not think that a selfish desire for life prompts me 
gow; but a solemn oath, to obey the slightest command of that man, sworn 
before my sovereign, binds me and I must not break it.’ 

* Away, away, | hear voices at the gate below,’ cried the other. 

“Adieu! adieu for ever,’ said Beauvais, as he kissed my cheek and 
eprang through a small doorway in the wainscot, which closed afier him as he 
went. 

‘Now for our movements,’ said the large man, unhooking a cloak that 
hong against the wall. * You must tie my hands with this cord, in such a way, 





The exclamation brought an officer to the spot, who, holding a lantern to my 
face, said quickly— 
* How is this, sir? how came you here 1” 
* Here is my sword, sir,’ said 1, drawing it from the scabbar? 
self under arrest. In another place, 
conduct.’ 
*Parblen! Jacques,’ said the officer, addressing another, who sat, while his 
wounds were being bound wp, on a chair near, * this affair is worse than we 
thought of. Here's one of the * Auifi¢me” in the thick of it.’ 
‘I hope, sir,’ said I, addressing the young man, whose arm was bleeding 
profusely from a sabre wound—* I hope, sir, your wound may not be of conse- 

uence.’ 
, He looked up suddenly, and while a smile of the most insulting sarcasm curl- 
ed his bioodiess lip, answered— 
* I thank you, sir, for your sympathy ; but you must forgive me if, one of 
those days, | cannot bandy consolations with you.’ 
* You are right, lieutenant,’ said a dragoon, who lay bleeding from a dread- 
ful cur in the forehead. ‘I'd not exchange places with him my-elf this minute 
for all his epaulettes.’ 
With an overwhelming sense of my own degraded position, when tv such 
taunts as these I dared not reply, | stood mute and confounded. Meantime 
the soldiers were engaged in edhasting together the scattered weapons, fasten- 
ing the wrists of the prisoners with cords, and ransacking the house for such 
proofs of the conspiracy as might criminate others at a distance. By the time 
these operations were concluded, the day began to break, and | could distinguish 
in the court-yard several large covered carts or chareties destined to convey 
the prisoners. One of these was given up entirely to the chief, who, although 
only slightly wounded, would never assist himself in the least, but lay a heavy 
inert mass, suffering the others to lift him and place him in the cart. Such as 
were too badly wounded to be moved were placed in a room in the chateau, a 
guard being lef: over them. 


‘I place my- 
0 other judges, | murt explain my 


ceeded.’ 


A sergeant of the gendarmerie now approached me as I stood, and commen- 
ced, without a word, toexamine me fur any papers or documents that might 
be concealed about my person. 

* You are in error,’ said |, quietly. ‘I have nothing of what you suspect.’ 

‘Do you call this nothing !’ interrupted he, triumphantly, as he drew forth 
the parchment commission | had placed in my bosom, and forgot to restore to 
Beauvais. ‘ Parbleu! you'd have had a better memory had your plans suc- 


‘ Give it here,’ said an officer, as he saw the sergeant devouring the document 
with his eyes. ‘Ah!’ cried he, starting, ‘he was playing a high-stake game, 
too. Let him be closely secured.’ 

While the orders of the officer were being followed up, the various prisoners 
were secured in the carts, mounted dragoons stationed at either side, their car. 
bines held unslung in their hands. At last my turn came, and I was ordered 
to mount into a charette with two gendarmes, whose orders respecting any 
effort at escape on my part were pretty clearly indicated by the position of two 
pistols carried at either side of me. 

A day of heavy, unremitting rain, without any wind or storm, succeeded to 
the night of tempest. Dark inky clouds lay motionless near the earth, whose 
surface became blacker by the shadow. A weighty and lowering atmosphere 
added to the gloom I felt ; and neither in my heart within, nor in the world 
without, could | find one solitary consolation. 

At first I dreaded lest my companions should address me ; a single question 
would have wrung my very soul ; but happily they maintained a rigid silence 
—they did not even speak to each other during the entire journey. At noon 
we halted at a small road-side cabaret, where refreshments were provided, and 
relays of horses in waiting, and again set out on our way. ‘The day was de- 
clining when we reached the Bois de Boulogne, and entered the long avenue 
that leads to the Barriere de |’Etoile. ‘The heavy wheels moved noiselessly 
over the even turf; and, save the jingle of the troopers’ eqiipments, all was 
hushed. For above an hour we had proceeded thus, when a loud shout in 
front, followed by a pistol-shot, and then three or four others quickly after it, 
halted the party ; and I could mark through the uncertain light the mounted 
figures dashing wildly here and there, and plunging into the thickest of the 
wood. 

** Look to the prisoners!” cried an officer, as he galloped down the line; 
and at the word every man seized his carvine, and held himself on the alert. 
Meanwhile the whole cavalcade was halted, and I could see that something of 
consequence had occurred in front, though of what nature I could not even 
guess. At last a sergeant of the gendarmes rode up to our side splashed and 
heated. 

‘* Has he escaped '” cried one of the men beside me. 

“Yes !"’ said ho, with an oath, *‘ the brigand has got away, though how he 





that although seemingly secure, [ can free myself at a moment—place me on 
@ horse, a fast one too, beside you—and order your troopers to ride in front and 
rear of us. When we reach the Bois de Boulogne leave the allee de Chas- 
wenre, and turn toward St. Cloud. Tonnerre de ciel, they're firing yonder.’— 
Aa irregular diecherge of smal! arms, followed by a wild cheer, rang out above 
the sound of the storm. ‘ Again, did you hear chat 1 there are the carbines of 
cavalry—I know their ring. Accursed dogs, that would not do my bidding, 
ested be, stamping with passion on the ground, while throwing off his blouse, 
he stuck his pistols in a belt around his waist, and prepared for the mortal 
combat. Meanwhile, pistol shots mingled with savage shouts and wild hurras 
were heard approaching nearer and nearer—and at length a loud knocking at 
the front door, with a cry of ‘they're here—they're here.’ 

The large man, now fully armed, and with his drawn sword in his hand, 
unlocked the door. The passage without was full of armed peasants, silent 
and watchful for his commands. A few words in the former patois 
seemed sufficient to convey them, and their answer was a cheer that made the 
walls ring. 

The cnief moved rapidly from place to place through the crowds, who, at 
his bidding, broke into parties—some of them eseapiod door-ways which enfi- 
faded the hall—others knelt down, to suffer some to fire above their heads— 
here wore two posted, armed with hatchets, at the very entrance itself—and 
six of the most determined.looking were to dispute the passage with their 
muskets. Such was the disposition of the force, when suddenly the light was 
extinguished, and all left in utter darkness—the deep breathing of their anx- 
seas breasts alone marked their presence—when, without door, the sounds of 
strife gradually died away, and the storm alone was heard. 

As for me, I leaned against a door-way, my arms folded on my bosom, 
wry head sunk—while | prayed for death, the only exit I could see to my dis- 
Beaour. 

There was a terrible pause—the very hurricane seemed to abate its violence, 
aad only the heavy rain was heard as it fell in torrents—when, with a loud 
erash, the door in front was burst open, and fell with a bang upon the floor— 
mot a word from those within, not a motion betrayed their presence, while the 
whispered tones of a party without showed that the enemy was there. ‘ Bring 
ap the torches quickly here,’ called out a voice like that of an officer; and as 
he spoke, the red flare of lighted pine branches was seen moving through the 
misty atmosphere. The light fell upon a strong party of dismounted dragoons 
and gendarmeric, who, carbine in hand, stood waiting for the word to dash for- 

. The officer, whose figure I could distinguish as he moved along the 
front of his men, appeared to hesitate, and for a few seconds all stood motion- 
fess. At length, as if having resolved on his plan, he approached the doorway, 
a pino torch in his hand—another step, and the light must have disclosed the 
dense array of armed peasants that stood and knelt around the hall—when a 
deep, low voice within uttered the one word—' now :’ and quick, as if, by his 


Greath, the powder had been ignited, a volley rang out, pattering like hail on | 


the steel breast-plates and through the branches of the trees—a mingled shout | the external wall of this dreary building, which needed no superstition to in- 


af rage and agony rose from those without, and without waiting for a command 
they rushed onward. The peasants, who had not time to re-load their pieces, 
clubbed them in their strong hands, and laid wildly about them. The fight 
was now hand to hand—for narrow as was the doorway, some three or four dra- 
goons pressed every moment in, and gradually the hall became a dense mass 
of indiscriminate combatants. The large man fought |)ke one possessed, and 
efeft his way towards the entrance with a long straight dagger, as if regardless 
af friends or foes. ‘ A moi! @ moi!" cried a tall and powerful man, as he sprang 
at his throat,‘ this is he ;’ the words were his last, as, stabbed to the very 
heart, he sprang backward in his death agony—but at the moment, a perfect 


ae his shoulder. Still he strove onward, and at last, with a spring like a sav- 
age tiger, he lowered his head, and bounded clean out into the court. Scarce 
dy, however, had his foot touched the wet grass, when he slipped forward, and 
fell heavily on his back. A dozen swords flashed above him as he lay, and 
anly by the most immense efforts of the officer, was he spared death in a hun- 
dred wounds. The defeat of their leader seemed to subdue al! the daring cour- 
age of his party ; the few who were able to escape dashed hither and thither, 
through passages and doorways they were well ‘acquainted with; while the 
flagged floor was bathed in blood from the rest, as they lay in mangled and 
frightful forms, dead and dying on every s sa 


. adful drear aes 

dhe one in some dreac fal dre am, I stood spectator of this savage strife, | 
wishing that some stray bullet had found my heart, yet ashamed to die with | 
euch a stain upon my honour. I crossed my arms before my breast. and waited 
‘ oa T »s passed kly t ‘ : 
fer my doom I'wo gendarmes passed quickly to and fro with torches, exam. 
ming the faces and looks of those who were still likely to live. when suddenly 
aue of them cried out, as he stood before me— ; 

“What's this! An officer of hussars here *” 


cut the cords on his wrists, or by what means he sprung from the charette to 
the road, the devil must answer. Ha! there they are firing away after him. 
The only use of their powder is to show the fellow where they are.” 
**T would not change places with our captain this evening,” cried one of 
the gendarmerie. ‘‘ Returning to Paris without the red beard—” 
“Ma for! you're not wrong there. It will be a heavy reckoning for him 
with dark Savary ; and as to taking a Breton in a wood—”’ 
The word to march iaterrupted the colloquy, and again we moved forward. 
By some strange sympathy I could not account for, [ felt glad that the chief 
had made his escape. The gallantry of his defence, the implicit obedience 
yielded him by the others, had succeeded in establishing an interest in my 
mind ; and the very last act of daring courage, by which he effected his es- 
cape, increased the feeling. By what an easy transition, too, do we come to 
feel for those whose fate has any similarity with our own. The very cir- 
cumstance of common misfortune is a binding link; and thus I was not 
without an anxious hope that the chief might succeed in his escape, though, 
had I known his intrigue or his intentions, such interest had scarcely found a 
place in my heart. 
Such reflections as these led me to think how great must be the charm to 
the human mind of overcoming difficulty or confronting danger, when even for 
those of whom we know nothing, we can feel, and feel warmly, when they 
stand before us in such a light as this. Heroism and bravery appeal to every 
nature ; and bad must be the cause in which they are exerted, before we can 
venture to think ill of those who possess them. 
The lamps were beginning to be lighted as we reached the Barriére, and 
halted to permit the officer of the party to make his report of who we were. 
The formality soon finished, we filed along the Boulevard, followed by a 
crowd, that, increasing each moment, at last occupied the entire road, and 
made our progress slow and difficult. While the curiosity of the people to 
catch sight of the prisoners demanded all the vigilance of the gaards to pre- 
vent, a sad and most appalling stillness pervaded the whole multitude, and I 
could hear a murmur as they went, that it was Generals Moreau and Pichegru 
who were taken. At length we halted, and I could see that the foremost 
charette was entering a low archway, over which a massive portcullis hung. 
A gloomy shadow of a dark vast mass, that rose against the inky sky, lowered 
above the wall, and somehow seemed to me as if well known. 
‘ This is the “‘ Temple,” said | to the gendarme on my right. 
A nod was the reply, and a half-expressive jook that seemed to say, ‘ In 






ruin now beforeme? True, I 


their crime ; but who would believe it! How came I 
tell it, and betray her whose honour was dearer to 
was hard to face death in such a cause ; no sense of high 
daring to support me ; no strongly-roused passion to warm my 
me bravely to endure a tarnished name. Disgrace and dishonour were 
ion, in that land, too, where I once hoped to win fame and glorv, and make 
myself a reputation among the first and test. The deep roll of a drum 
followed by the harsh turning of keys in the locks along the corridor interro pted 
my sad musings, and the next minute my door was unbolted, and an official 
dressed in the uniform of the prison, presented himself before me. p 
‘Ah! monsieur, awake and dressed already !” said he, in a gay and smili 
tone, for which the place had not prepared me. ‘ At eight we breakfast here ; 
at nine you are free to promenade in the garden or on the terrace, at least all 
who are not ¢n secret ; and | bave to felicitate monsieur on that pleasure.’ 

* How, then ; I am not a prisoner ?’ 

‘Yes, parbleu ! you are a prisoner, but not under such heavy imputations as 
to be confined apart. Al! in this quarter enjoy a fair share of liberty ; live to. 
gether: walk, chat, read the papers ; and have an easy time of it; but you 
shall judge for yourself. Come along with me.’ 
In a strange state of mingled hope and fear I followed the jailer along the 
corridor, and across a paved court-yard into a low hall, where basins and other 
requisites for a prison toilet were arranged around the walls. Passing through 
this we ascended a narrow stair, and finally entered a large, well-lighted room 
along which a table, plentifully but plainly provided, extended the extire length. 
The apartment was crowded with persons of every age and apparently every 
condition, all conversing noisily and eagerly togeiher, and evidencing as little 
seeming restraint as though within the wall of a cafe. 

Seated at tabie, I could not help feeling amused at the strange medley of 
rank and country about me. Here were old militaires, with bus y beards and 
moustachios, side by side with ruddy.faced peasants, whose long, yellow locks 
bespoke them of Norman blood ; hard, weather-beaten sailors from the coast of 
Bretagne, talking familiarly with venerable seigneurs in all the pomp of powder 
and a queue ; priests with shaven crowns: young fellows, whose easy looks of 
unabashed effrontery betrayed the careless Parisian: all were mingled up 
together, and yet not one among the number did I see whose appearance de. 
noted sorrow for his condition or anxiety for his fate. 

The various circumstances of their imprisonment, the imputations they lay 
under, the acts of which they were accused, formed the topics of conversation 
in common with the gossip of the town, the news of the theatres, and the move- 
ments in political life. Never was there a society with less restraint; each 
man knew his neighbour's history too well to make aconcealment of any value, 
and frankness seemed the order of the day While I was initiating myself into 
so much of the habit of the place, a large, fat, florid personage, who sat at the 
head of the table, called out to me formy name. 

‘The governor desires to have your name and rank for his list,’ said my 
neighbour at the right hand. 

Having given the required information, I could not help expressing my sur- 
8 oh in the presence of the goverror of the prison, they ventured to speak 
so freely. 

‘Ha!’ said the person I addressed, ‘he is not the governor of the Temple ; 
that’s merely a title we have given him among ourselves. The office is held 
always by the oldest detenu. Now he hasbeen here ten months, and s@cceeded 
to the throne about a fortnight since. The abbe yonder, with the silk scarf 
round his waist, will be his successor in a few days ’ 

‘Indeed! Then he will be at liberty so soon. I thought he seemed in ex- 
cellent spirits.’ 

‘Not much, perhaps, on that score,’ replied he. ‘ His sentence is hard labour 
for life at the Bagnes de Toulon.’ 

I started back with horror, end could not utter a word. 

‘The abbe,’ continued my informant, ‘would be right happy to take his 
sentence. But the governor is speaking to you.’ 

‘Monsieur le sous-lieutenant,’ said the governor, in a deep, solemn accent, 
‘I have the honour to salute you, and bid you welcome to the Temple in the 
name of my respectable and valued friends here about me. We rejoice to 
possess one of your cloth among us. The last was, if I remember aright, the 
Captain De Lorme, who boasted he could hit the consul at sixty paces with a 
pistol bullet.’ 

‘ Pardieu, governor,’ said a handsome man in a braided frock, ‘we had 
Duca sne since.’ 

‘So we had, commandant,’ said the governor bowing pol'tely, ‘ and a vety 
pleasant fellow he was; but he only stopped one night here.’ 

‘A single night! I remember it well,’ grunted out a thick lipped rosy-fazed 
little fellow near the bottom of the table. ‘ You'll meet him soon, governor ; 
he’s at Toulon. Pray present my respects—’ 

‘A fine, a fine,’ shouted out a dozen voices in a breath. 

‘I deny it, I deny it,’ replied the rosy-faced man, rising from his chair. ‘I 
appeal to the governor if I am not innocent. I ask him if there were anything 
which could possibly offend his feelings in my allusion to Toulon; whither for 
the benefit of his precious health he is about to repair.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the governor solemnly, ‘ you are fined three francs. 
preferred Brest. Toulon is not to my taste.’ 

‘ Pay, pay,’ cried out the others, while a pewter dish, on which some twenty 
pieces of money were lying, was passed down the table. 

‘ And to resume,’ said the governor, turning toward me : ‘the secretary will 
wait on you after breakfast to receive the fees of initiation, and such informa- 
tion as you desire to afford him for your coming among us, both being perfectly 
discretionary with you. He who desires the privilege of our amiable re-union 
soon learns the conditions on which to obtain it. The enjoyments of our ex- 
istence here are cheap at any price. Le Peére D’Oligny yonder will tell you 
life is short: very few here are likely to dispute the assertion; and perhaps the 
Abbé Thomas may give you a strong hint how to make the best of it.’ 

‘ Parbleu, governor, you forget the Pére left us this morning.’ 

‘ True, true ; how my memory is failing me. The dear abbé did leave us, 
sure enough.’ 

‘ Where for?’ said I in a whisper. 

‘La Plaine de Grenelle,’ said the person beside me in a low tone. 
was guillotined at five o'clock.’ “ 

A sick shudder ran through me; and though the governor continued his 
oration, I heard not a word he spoke, nor could I arouse myself from the stupor 
until the cheers of the party at the conclusion of the harangue awoke me 

‘ The morning looks fine enough for a walk,’ said the man beside me. ‘ What 
say you to the gardens’ 

I followed him without speaking across the court, and down a flight of stone 
steps into a large, open space, planted tastefally with trees, and adorned by a 
beautiful fountam. Various walks and alleys traversed the garden in every 
direction, along which parties were to be seen walking ; some laughing ; some 
reading aloud the morning papers; but all engaged, and, to all seeming, 
pleasantly. Yet did their reckless indifference to life, their horrible careless- 
ness of each other’s fate, seem to me far more dreadful than any expression of 
sorrow, however painful, and I shrank from them as through the contamination 


all my 


I always 


‘He 





that word you have said your destiny.’ 
About two years previous to the time I now speak of, I remember one even- 
ing, when returning from a solitary walk along the Boulevard, stopping in 
front of a tall and weather-beaten tower, the walls black with age, and pierced 
here and there with narrow windows, across which strong iron stanchions ran | 
transversely. A gloomy fosse, crossed by a narrow drawbridge, surrounded 


vest it with a character of crime and misfortune. This was the Temple, the 
ancient castle of the knights whose cruelties were written in the dark oubliettes 





| tower on three sides. 1 
| row the last of France’s kings, Louis XVI, his children at his side. 


| The place was one of gloomy and sinister repute : the neighbourhood spoke of 


| strange sounds and cries, of secret executions, and even of tortures that were 


shower of bullets rattled around the large man, one of which alone took effect | 


and the noisome dungeons of that dread abode. A terrace ran along the 
There, for hours long, walked in sadness and in sor- 
In 
that dark turret the dauphin died. At the low casement yonder, Madame 
Royale sat hour by hour, the stone on which she leaned wet with her tears. 


the heavy roll of carriages that passed the drawbridge at the dead of night, of 


inflicted there. Of these dreadful missions, a corps called the * gendarmes 
| d’élite,” were vulgarly supposed the chosen executors, aad their savage looks 
and repulsive exterior gave credibility to the surmise, while some affirmed that 
the Mameluke guard the consul had brought back with him from Egypt, bad 
no other function than the murder of the prisoners confined there 

Little thooght I then, that in a few brief months I should pass beneath that 
portcullis a prisoner. Little did I anticipate, as I wended my homeward way, 


| 


of their society might impart that terrible state of unfeeling apathy they were 
given up to. Even guilt itself had seemed less repulsive than this shocking and 
unnatural recklessness. Pondering thus, I burried from the crowded path, and 
sought a lonely, unfrequented walk which led along tae wall of the garden. I 
had not proceeded far when the low, but solemn notes of church music struck 
on my ear. I hastened forward and soon perceived through the branches of a 
beech hedge a party of some sixteen or eighteen persons kneeling on the grass, 
their hands lifted as if in prayer, while they joined in a psalm tune, one of those 
simple but touching airs which the peasantry of the south are so attached to. 
Their oval faces, bronzed with the sun; their long, flowing hair divided on the 
head, and falling loose on either shoulder ; their dark eyes and long lashes be- 
spoke them all from that land of Bourbon loyalty—La Vendée; even had not 
their yellow jackets, covered with buttons along the sleeves, and their loose 
hose, evinced their nationality. Many of the countenances J now remembered 
to have seen the preceding night ; but some were care-worn and emaciated, as 
if from long imprisonment. 


J cannot tell how the simple piety of these poor peasants touched me, con- 
trasted, too, with the horrible indifference of the others. As I approached them, 
[ was recognized ; and whether supposing that I was a well-wisher to their 
cause, or attracted merely by the tie of common misfortune, they saluted me 
respectfully, and seemed glad to see me. While two or three of those I had 
seen before moved forward to speak to me, I remarked that a low, swarthy 
man, with a scar across his upper lip, exam ned me with marked attention, and 





then whispered something to the rest. At first he seemed to pay little respect 


my heart heavy afd my step slow, that the day was to come when, in my own to whatever they snid—an incredulous shake of the head, or an impatient 
person, I was to feel the sorrows over which I then wept for others. | motion of the hand, replying to their observations. Gradually, however, he re 
CHAPTER XXXI1.—TSE ‘ TEMPLE.’ | lsxed in this, and I could see that his stern features assumed a look of kinder 

| This was the second morning of my life which opened in the narrow cell of ning. ; 

a priso und when I awoke and looked upon the bare bleak wa ls, the barred j ‘So. frien * sa d he, hold ng out his tanne d and I rwer! il h and towaras =, 

window, t gly-bolted door, I thought of the time when, as a boy, I slept | ‘it was thou saved our chief from being snared like a wolfinatrap. Le 00" 
; within the walls of Newgate The same sad sounds were now about me; the! D will remember the service hereafter ; and the good king will not forget 
| measured tread tinels ; the tramp of patrols ; the cavernous clank of « xee. if the time ever comes for his better fortune.’ ‘ 
} closing, and the grating noise of locking and unlocking heavy gates, and ther ‘You must not thank me,’ said I, smiling ; ‘the service I rendered was one 
| that dreary silence more depress g than all—how they came back upon me stigated by friendship only. I know t your plans; I never knew them. 
| now, seeming to wip S| ace, and bring me to the hours of my boyhood’ | The epaulette I wear | never was false to.’ 
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LIBEL LAW. 


i ; i > ix 1 Libel 
: f Lords went into Committee on the Detamation an 
aber tes first clauses were agreedto. The 3d clause enacted, that in any 


action for defamation the truth of the imputation should not be a defence, un- | 


jess it were proved also that the publication was for the public —_— Sar 
Campseu. remarked‘ that at present the proof of the truth of a libe ee é 
solute bar to a civil action. This required change, because if ee ~ 
another by imputing any corporal defect, or by reviving a long-fo “ 


heartily-repented offence, it was not fit that the proof of the truth should pre- | 


vent the plaintiff from recovering damages. At the same time, wg at 

ion ought to be barred if it was of importance to the —.. he the 
res forming the subject-matter of the libel. Upon consijeretion, Bt _ - 
House might prefer to substitute for the words me of public benefit , oe Amp - 
be published,” the others, “ that the public had an interest in paves ‘ kind ' , 
the facts stated in the said imputation.” Lord Brovenam asked what kind © 


« jnterest ;” for it might be said that the public took a deep interest 1D all mat. | 


ters of slander and defamation—the more dis reditable the better ; ob Thala 
remarkable also that the female sex felt a more lively interest in such matter 

than the male sex: they delighted in ereeting themselves into eT 
amd in exercising the duties of the office with the utrost sincerity. . ; ard 
Crancencor thought, that on the face of the bill it ought to appear wha — 
of “ interest” was intende i, as well as who was meant by “the public. ore 
Campset, allowing that he himself preferred the original words, gave an in- 
stance of the kind of interest which the public justly take in imputation ; it 


was of public benefit that cases like one he had read some time since In the 


Times hewspaper should be exposed, and that the truth should be held _ af 
swet to any criminal prosecution ; he alluded to the case of a man i = 
yertised for governesses, app rinted them to meet him ata particular . : e, 
and subsequently employed all his arts to seduce them. The vat og - wa 
rejected. The Lord CHance.Lor wished to insert words to enable the )' i to 
decide “how and in what manner it would so prove b *neficial to od - . 
Lord Camprens. concurred. The words “ matters charged” were substitute: 
for “imputation,” ‘The clause as amended was agreed to 

The 4th and 5th clauses were agreed to, with some verbal amendme nts. Xe 

The 6th clause rendered the publishing or threatening to publish a Libs | to 
extort money punishable by imprisonment with h ard labour, for any trm not 
exceeding three years. The Lord Crane FLLOR wished to extend the clause, 
by punishing the libel or threat to publish “ with intent to extort money “4 any 
valuable thing.’ The amendment was agreed to: and so was the clause, with 

> z. % : 

pp re enacted that publishers of faithful reports of proceedings in 
Law Courts, Police Courts, or Parliament, whether they should be incomplete 
or ex parte Or otherwise, should be liable to action or prosecution ; prov iding 
however, that the enactment should not be construed to justify or apply to the 
publication of any blasphemous, seditious, or indecent matter, Lord Campne.s, 
prc yosed to insert words requiring that the report should be “ without actual 
alice.” 

Lord Broveuam opposed the clause— he ae 

He contended, that as there should be entire freedom of debate within the 
walls of Parliament, it was absolutely necessary that there should not be unre 
strained power to the press to publish everything said in Parliament. Practi- 


cally there was no necessity for the provision on that score, for there was no | 


ear that the “epeeres ys in Parliament would not be published ; and in the 
- ¢ 

eam in partes reflecting on him, the Court of King’s Bench held that it was 
a privileged publication, because it was tor the good of I arliament and of the 
country that the publication should be made. He thought that Police reports 
did more good than harm ; but at the same time there might be abuse of that 
kind of publication—as in the case of persons who made libellous statements 


it against whom Horne Tooke proceeded for publishing proceed. | 


| and the respunsibility for the use of wealth, that they had all been individually 
neglectful of the education of the poor; and be trusted more to the mors! 
_etfect of the demonstration of to-night encouraging individual exertion than he 
|ddto the interference of the Legislature.” It was his earnest wish to afford 
| practical encouragement to those private exertions to which the nght hon 
| gentleman said they must look; and it was for this purpose he asked the house 
to consent to bis resolution, which would declare the existing nature of the law 
of Mortmain unnecessary. In order to point out the restrictions which existed 
under those laws, and which, in his opinion, were useless and prejodicial, he 
should be obliged to refer to the origin and history of the Morimain laws, and 
he trasted that he should be able to show that the restrictions which might have 
been necessary in the 15th century were altogether the reverse in the 19th 
century. He maintained that the restrictions of the Mortmain laws had their 
origin not in any poluical economic notion that perpetuity in land was a bad 
| thing, but in the nataral dread which the great feudal barons and each suc- 
cessive king entertained of the growing power and wealth of the monastic body. 
avery act that passed in those early ages confirmed him in this view. The 
preamble of the first and most important act, the 9th of Henry II], was con- 
fined in terms to the regular clergy ; and merely restrained the tenants of other 
lords from transferring their tenure by a ficiitious process to religious houses. 
| He was not prepared to say that this law, and those passed in Edward I.’s 
| reign, were useless ; but the restrictions which were useful then were useful 
/no longer. What possible dread of danger to the sta'e on the ground of non- 
performance of military serviee, or otherwise, could now be entertained from 
relaxing these restrictions! The dissolution of the monasteries must be looked 
on as the great climax of Mortmain legislation ; and thenceforth the tenour of 
the laws began to relax, and mitigate with respect to Mortmain up to George 
Il. The 39th of Elizabeth enabled a person to erect an hospital or house of 
correction, which might hold lands in Mortmain not exceeding the yearly value 
of 200/, In the succeeding reign a law was passed, making this law of Eliza. 
beth perpetual ; and the 7th of James I. commanded people * who gave money 
| to bind out apprentices.” This relaxation of the Mortmain law continued in 
the reign of Charles II , and after the revolution, for he found a law of William 
111. (7th and 8th) reciting —* That it would be a great hinderance to learning 
| and other good and char ttable works if persons well inclined might not be per- 
mitted to found colleges or schools for the encouragement of learning, or to 
augment the revenues of colleges or schools already founded, by granting lands, 
&c., orto grant lands to bodies corporate for good and public uses.” Then 
came the statute of Anne, founding the Royal Bounty, and other laws; after- 
wards the spirit of wealth and regard for money produced their frait in the 
enactment of George I1., commvnly called the Mortmain Act. By this law 
nothing savouring of the reality might be in any way conveyed to any body or 
bodies politic corporate, for any charitable purpose, un'ess by deed executed 12 
months and enrolled six months before the death of the donor. At a time when 
| there were 6,000,000 beyond the pale of the church—when discontent and re- 
bellion were rife in every part of the land, arising almost entirely from ignorance 
and destitution, of the necessaries of life—when, to use the words of his right 
hon. friend the President of the Board of Trade,—** On the one hand there is a 
decrease in the comforts of the lower classes, while on the other there is a con- 
stant increase in the luxuries of the upper—an increase which, whatever might 
be the amount of evidence it afforded of the prosperity of the nation at large, 
adds considerably to the bitterness of the suffering and impoverished portion of 
the community,’’—at atime like this, were they to be met with the cant and 
worn-out objection against perpetuity! Were they to be told that i was 
necessary to prevent lands from being tied up in perpetuity in order to encour. 
age the spirit of commerce, and that the more wealthy trader being allowed to 
| leave his money or lands to charitable and good purposes would of itself prevent 
| extreme poverty! He thought that at present the country was suffering more 
| from the excess of commercial competition and enterprise than would arise 
| from any check given to it by the repeal of the Mortmain Act. He believed 
| that he should be met with the assertion that some 40 or 5U years hence the 


. | » wealt . y! . » pe . _ 
to Police Magistrates on an understanding thai they would be reported by a | ous would be wealthy enough to Christianize the whole people of this coun 


person who dared not publish the statement on his own responsibility. The 
sublication of Parliamentary pr weedings at present stood upon the best possi 
vie footing ; for the power of interference was hardly ever exercised. while the 
knowledge that such a power existed made it unnecessary to exercise it. Other 


try. 40 or 50 years hence! Why, who could say where England herself would 
| be then? 
He would ask thuse who took so capacious a view of the subject to consider 


| the state of the population at this moment, and what probability there was of 


countries held the same opinions with himself upon this subject. He had him- | €Y®'y good and charitable purpose being fulfilled by that time! (So the noble 
self discoursed with men who were members of the French Convention and the lord was understood, but he frequently spoke in a very indistinct manner) He 


Constituent Assembly, and they always regretted the right which Was assumed 
by the people, and deemed to be vested in them, to interfere with and publish 
the proceedings of those bodies. ‘They said that they looked with envy and ad 
miration at the better course pursued by the British Parliament, and believed 
that if they had followed the rule establ:*hed in the Parliament in this country. 
and had retained to themselves the power of restraint both over the admission 
of strangers to the Houses of Assembly and also over the publication of the 
proceedings, they should not have had to lament the dreadful scenes which mar- 
rei the fair prospects of the earliest days of the Revolution, 

Lord Campsecey thought thatthe words which he proposed to introduce would 
tend to restrain that abuse. The Lord Cuance cor understood that practical- 
ly no inconvenience arose from Police reports, as the reporters evinced a sound 
discretion. He pointed out that the clause was inconsistent with a standing 
order of the House, against the admission of “strangers.” Lord Camppe.. 
thought that the sooner the standing order was got rid of the better: many of 
their standing orders were constantly violated, and he believed that their Lord- 
ships would be very greatly mortified if they were not violated. Lord Brove- 
waM deprecated incidental discussion on their old standing orders ; W hich ought 
to be carefully, cautiously, and discreetly dealt with. On a division, the clause 
was rejected, by 11 to 5. : 

Clause 13th empowered parties eptitled _to recover damages and costs 
against newspapers to do so against the securities given to the Stamp Office, if 
the defendant should be unable to pay ; Lord Campse.s proposed to withdraw 
the clause, with the 14th, relating to the same subject, as unnecessary ; the 
existing law already authorizing such a proceeding, though the fact was not 
generally known. ; . 

The remaining clauses passed through Committee, and the bill was ordered 
to be reported. 

House of Commons, August 1 


THE LAW OF MORTMAIN. 
Lord J. MANNERS said he had given notice at an early period of the session 


| apprehended that three objections would be chiefly msisted upon. It would be 
said that if the mortmain laws were relaxed in favour of the Church of England, 
| they must also be relaxed in favour of the Church of Rome and of Dissenters 
That hedenied. The Roman Catholics and Dissenters had been placed apon 
« footing of political equality, and why not with reference to this subject? in 
this matter he claimed immunity for the Church of England. He was prepared 
to allow wealthy Roman Catholics to build and endow Roman Catholic schools 
and cottages for the Roman Catholic population in the country ; and he would 
go farther and say, that among the boons which Parliament should grant to 
Ireland he ranked the revision of the mortmain laws. If they were not pre 
pared to shift the burden of supporting their clergy from the shoulders of the 
miserable and ground-down peasantry of that country to the shoulders of the 
state, at least they might permit those who are willing to bear their portion of 
those burdens todo so; they might, at least, permit the rich Roman Catholics 
to administer to the wants of their poorer brethren in that country. It would, 
no doubt, be said that the greatest possible precaution ought to be taken to 
secure the death bed of a lingering person from the solicitations which 
might surround it. A consideration of the state of property in this country, a 
reference to the existing law, and a knowledge of the finer feelings of human 
| nature, would induce a belief that the fears some entertained upon this head 
| were altogether unfounded, or, at least, greatly exaggerated. He entreated 
the house to consider that a large quantity of landed property in this country 
was in danger even under the preseut law. Let the house ask whether they 
could venture to legislate upon the probability that fathers would generally be- 
come so barbarous as to disinherit their sous, if the mortmain laws were re 
pealed! But, in order to meet any apprehensions or objections, there were 
great limitations, any one of which might be fairly enforced, in accordance with 
| the spirit and terms of his resolution. First, with regard to value, he saw no 
objection to the exainple set by the 38th of Henry VIIL., which allo wed one 
third of the land by knight's service to be bequeathed by will. A restriction to 
not more than one-third or one-half of an estate of lands would be fairer than 
the present limitations of positive value and the present exemptions under the 





to call the attention of the house to the existing stete of the law of Mortmain, | mortmain laws. There were certain favoured charities and purposes for which 
and aiter all that had taken place during the session, and still more after al! | land to a certain amount can be left; therefore permitting poverty to give—to 
that had not taken place, he felt he should not be justified in allowing the session | be devoted to the. @ purposes—that which would to a rich neighbour be a mere 
to close without bringng this subject fully before the house and the country; | trifle. In order to protect the heirs of people who might be able to leave land 
though, if he saw a hope of any one possessing greater influence than himself | for such purposes no such bequest would hold good ; but at the same time the 
stirring in the matter, he should not bring the matter forward now. The moment law permitted bequests of landed property for every absurd purpose which the 
he heard that a right rev. prelate had the conduct of a measure which, to a folly and absurdity of mankind might wich to promote. To build a convent was 
certain extent, carried out the principle for which he contended, he (Lord J. | 4 horrible thing, but to endow a menagerie for wild beasts, to perpetuate the 
Manners) determined not to proceed in the matter, and it was only because he | childish vanity of haman nature, or to erect a mausoleum to the pride of the 
understood that the right rev. prelate found it impossible tu vvercome the | dead, was lawful and right. Cuvuld anything be more glaringly inconsistent ! 
a ficulties and objections with which the law officers of the Crown threatened Again, another protection might be found in the addition to the number of wit- 
him in reference to that measure, that he (Lord J. Manners) now ventured to | nesses of the medical or legal adviser of the testator. Thirdly, there might be a 
entreat the indulgence of the house while he endeavoured to lay before the | limi-ation asto time. The principle of the law of 1735 with respect to grants 
house the grounds for the motion with which he should conclude. He thought | might be applied to wills, and the limitation be that no bequest of land should 
it was impossible for any one seriously to consider the state of this country and | hold good for charitable purposes unless made one month, and enrolled one 
of Ireland—to see the millions of people suffering from the extreme of want, | week before the death of the testator; that would answer every purpose of 
ignorance, and misery, and not to ask himself what had been done during the | the statute. He expected that an objection of a more positive nature than any 
year 1843 by Parliament to ameliorate the condition of the people. (Heer, hear.) | he had yet noticed would be started against his proposition ; it would be said 
He concerved that, while no one denied the existence of these evils, nothing | that there were so many objections already in favour of particular objects that 
had been done to remove them. It was under these circumstances that he had | more could not be granted. He should be told, no doubt, that by the 43d of 
given notice of the motion which he was aboat to bring before the house. He | George III any person might grant by will five acres of land, or personality to 
had given notice of it, because—he said it more in sorrow than in anger—the | the amount of 500/., for a new church or parsonage-house, and land for schools 
sectarian bigotry and the selfish credulity of some, and, if he might so say, the | Up to half an acre, and it could be done for various institutions and charitable 
want of moral firmness in others, bad all conspired to render nugatory and of no | Uses, but if these exemptions were so numerous and weighty, why contend 
effect measures which might have been beneficial in themselves, and certainly | for the law at all? If the law was so bad that men were contiosally in- 
would have been a practical guarantee afforded by Parliament of the good will | venting new plans for evading it, why keep it im the statute-book! Why 
entertained by it forthe people. It was, therefore, only after this house de. | cetain a law upon which the legal ingenuity of the kingdom was constantly 
elared that the poor should not be taught—that ignorance should not be in- exercised in order to destroy its operation if bequests might be left to St. 
structed—and that the unemployed should not be set to work by public munifi- George’s Hospital, why not to St Thomas st Ifa person living in Bolton 
eonce, that he asked them to carry that principle to its legitimate extent, which might leave his estate to the Royal Naval Asylum at Greenwich, why might 
alone could justify them in acting on it, and while they refused to be munificent | he not found one in his native town! If he could leave a legacy to the bath 
as a state, to throw every facility in the way of private munificence and benefi- | Infirmary, why not to Bedlam’ (Hear, hear) That was mischievous legisla- 
eence. There was one gevtleman in that house with whom these considera- | uion which laid down a etringent rule, and then tazed ingenuity to break it.— 
tions ought to have weight ; he weant the first Lord of the Treasury. He had | No doubt, many other objections of smaller moment would be brought against 
heard, with great pleasure, expressions fal] from the right bon. gentleman | his proposition, but he should forego entering upon them, and proceed to the 
which led him (Lord J. Manners) to hope that the time was not far distant when | consideration of the benefits which woud accrue to the state from the practical 
restrictions on the exercise of charity would no: exist much longer. He would | adoption of the resolution he was about to submit. He had already alluded 
refer to a remarkable passage in a speech deiivered by the right hon. gentle. | to the state of Ireland, and expressed his belief that a great boon would be 
man on education, in which he used the following expressions :—** After all he | conferred upon that country by the adoption of the principle which he wished 
was afraid that the interlerence of the Legislature would be of little effect, un- | © see established ; and from certain observations which fell from the hon. 
less among the educated and wealthy classes the conviction could be pressed | member for Marylebone, he concluded that their opinions upon the subject 
upon their minds that they were all to blame—onless they felt and were all | Were coincident. The effect of the measure he recommended would be the 
ecavinced, manufacturers as well as landowners, those possessed of wealth, ' €ncouragement of charity, religion, and devotion. Schools, hospitals, churches, 
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something more,—the 

establishment of religious houses He never could believe that the teeming 
millions of our agrcultural and manufacturing districts would be brought 
within the pale of Christian civilisation without the establishment 


cathedrals were wanted; and. tn bie asiiies ened eee cme = 


of some 
sort of monastic sostitute, He never could believe that those who were now 
suffering under (he effects of extreme ignorance would be t unless by 
such means The house should not flatter themselves that Education 


Commissioners would ever be able to effect that object. According to Pa 
“If monas’eries, instead of being swept away, had been reformed ; if it 
been reserved for persons not tied by monastic vows, but who, satisfied to 
endure herdness aod concent with poverty, were ready, from the pure love 
of God, to devote themselves to preaching, study and prayer, our large 
towns would bave bee supplied, not, as now, with some three or four 
overburdened clergymen, but with a numerous body of men ready, 
episcopal guidance, to do the work of apostles and evangelists to multitudes 
(the expression is not vo strong) now lying in darkness and in the shadow 
of death.” He pointed out the repeal of the Mortmain Act as a means for 
endowing such institutions; but, should the church say no to that, then for 
affording greater facilities for the erection of new ch » colleges, schools, 
and hospitals. It hed come to bis knowledge within the last three or four 
days, that at this moment there was a lady at Leeds, aged 80, who wished 
to leave 25,000! for the erection of churches, bot it was stated by a legal 
gentleman that if she did not live a year after making such bequest 
generous purpose would be foiled. Every conveyancer could mention similar 
cases; and the house would recollect the case of the Dean of Westminster, 
who had left 5,000/. to build « church, but the court had decided that 600/ 
only could be so appropriated. In conclusion (said the noble lord), I hope I 
have said enough to convince the house that my proposition is one which they 
ought to adopt In an age confessedly devoted to tmoney-getting, when the 
wealthy are wealthier, and the poor are poorer; when hundreds of thousands 
are without food, religion, and employment, I ask you to have the courage ta 
believe in the nobler impulses of our nature; to appeal to the glorious spirit 
which built our cathedrals, our colleges, our convents; to give scope to the 
exercise of thore virtues without which no country can become or remain great 
—faith and charity; and to brush away from the statute book the cobwebs 
which  faint-hearted age imposed for the purpose of entangling and a a 
ly 
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muniticence which they could not love or understand, and which we mourafu 
desiderate. (Hear,hear) The noble lord concluded by moving the following 
resolution :—* That it is inexpedient in the present condition of the country to 
continue the existing restrictions on the exercise of private charity and 
muificence.”’ 

Sir J. GRATLAM said, it was far from bis intention when he entered the 
house to rise upon this debate, for he had anticipated that another motion of 
great importance would have been brought under discussion, (Hear, hear.) 
Phe noble lord had sa: down by saying that he thought the time was arrived 
when it would be wise to sweep away the cobwebs and meshes of antiquity 
which entangled the subject be hed introduced. (An hon. Member.—* No; 
legislation.’) The noble lord wished that legislation which it had been the 
policy of this country to adopt to be swept away. He must be allowed to sag 
that the noble lord had taken the most summary mode o! defeating his own ob. 
ject. Upon the first of August, in a house such as he had now the honour to 
address, when it was almost a question whether he should address them or 
move the house be counted (* No, no,’)—and in a house prepared to discuss 
another resolution of great umporiance, they were called upon to entertain « 
proposition to remove from the statute-book a law, with reference to real pro- 
perty, which had prevailed from the reign of Edward |. down to the present 
time. (Hear, hear) Edward I. had been styled the English Justinian, of 
whom Sir Matthew Hale had said that he did more to establish and promote 
justice than any monarch subsequent to his day. Certain relaxations in the 
statute of mortmain had taken place to which the noble lord had referred 
The limi ation, it must be remembered, only now referred to real property. 
With regard to personal property no restriction existed ; it was only upon real 
property that there was any limit. (Hear.) The noble lord had anticipated 
several objections to his motion, the first of which was that if they pro- 
ceeded to alter the law as it related to Protestants, they must in the 
same way alter it as it affected the Roman Catholics and the Dissenters, In 
that opinion he (Sir J. Graham) entirely concurred. He felt with the noble 
lord that it was totally impossible that the same alteration of the law should 
not be extended to all classes of Her Majesty's subjects. ‘The noble lurd ap- 
peared to think that in that case the alarm of our ancestors might again prevail, 
and that apprehension of the possible devotion of property to superrtitious 
uses would tufluence the Legislature On that point he (Sir J. Graham) must 
be permitted to eay, that if they were to be actuated by the fear of a devotion 
of property to superstitious uses, there might be as much fear on one side as on 
the other; for there could be little doubt that devotion to superstitious uses 
might be attributed as much to those within the pale of the English Protestant 
church as to those within the pale of any other church. (Cries of ‘ Hear, 
hear,’ from the Opposition.) Why, what did the noble lord himself say! The 
noble lord entertained the opinion that it might be desirable to re-establish re- 
ligious houses, and in order that there might be no doubt as to the sort of reli- 
gious houses he meant, he distinctly described them as ‘ monastic institutions,” 
Now, he (Sir J. Graham) entreated the house, when such opinions as those 
were avowed-—when it was declared by the noble lord, the mover of this mo- 
ton, that at this period, in this country, aud, in the present state of public opi- 
nion, it was desirable to re establish * monastic institutions,”—he entreated 
them, he said, to pause before they took a step of which they really could not 
see the consequence. For his own part, he did not think it desirable to follow 
the noble lord any further. He could not but think that the noble lord was 
himself of opinion that his proposivon, if carried, must be accompanied 
many measures of detail. He had himself referred to the 9th of George IL, 
an act by which the original provisions of the law were considerably relaxed, 
and by which together with such relaxation, the possibility of deathbed solicita- 
tion was checked. The noble lord proposed to vary the provisions of that act 
with respect to the periods of making and registering a bequest in order to 
give it validity. He, also, proposed a variety of other alterations. All these 
were minute details, requiring careful consideration, and, under such cireum- 
stances, it surely was not too much to ask that they should not be required to 
proceed in the form of a resolution—that they should not proceed to set aside 
the statutes of England, respecting which even alterations of details had 
always been considered points for ample and attentive discussion ; but that the 
noble lord should place before them a careful digest of the whole measure 
which he desired to introduce. Certainly be (the right hon. beronet) did think 
that @ resolution so moved, and with such intentions proposed, it would 
ill-become the house to countenance in the slightest degree; and, therefore, 
although be was disposed to treat the mover with the utmost respect, and al- 
though he gave him credit not only for sincerity of intention but for kindness 
of purpose, yet he must beg to differ from him, not only as to the principle he 
advoca-ed but also as to the mode in which he intended to alter a law of whieh 
the commentator Blackstone had declared that by it Edward L ‘ effectually 
closed the great gulf in which all the landed property of the kingdom wes in 
danger of being swallowed.’ He (Sir J. Graham) feared that the effects of 
the noble lord's measuge woyld be to re-open that gulf, and he therefore ealied 
upon the house to reject that motion, and confidenily expressed his belief that 
no other course they could take would be consistent with sound policy. 

Mr. C. BULLER thought that the working of the Statotes of Mortmam 
chiefly afforded employment for the lawyers. Our ancestors, whose profuse 
piety left so many memorials—in the shape of colleges, schools, and hospitals— 
to the reproach of the niggardly spirit of the present On evere one re- 
straint ; but there was little chance of too much property @ given away in 
modern times For the double reason of simplifying the law, and affording fa- 
cilities of beqveathing property for public purposes, both of religion and chanty, 
he considered it desirable to repeal the Statutes uf Mortmain, guarding against 
the evils which might be appubosted to arise, 

Sir KR. H. INGLIS said that, having on a former occasion called attention 
to the necessity of revising some of these statutes, he would not say that he 
was opposed to the noble lord's resolution , but, at the same time, he must take 
leave to add that he could not a ¥ which the ee 

sed togo. He could not agree wit ord in regretting 
es of the mo astic orders of England, nor was he one of those who desired to 
see a revival of convents, if by “ conveats,” he was to understand such institu- 
tions as those which existed under that name on the continent of Europe. At 
the same time, looking to the arguments on the other side, he must say that he 
could not coucur in what had fallen from the right honourable baronet, that con- 
cessions, if made, should in any case be made universally—with respect, that 
was to say, not only to the lish Protestants, but to the Roman Catholics 
and the Dissenters generally. Now, that doctrine on an assumption 
frequently insde on the other side, but ever resisted by him, the doctrine that 
the church of England was only one of many sects. right honourable ba- 
ronet, in arguing upon that hypothesis, did not the paramount clauns of 
the church of England upon the Parliament of England. The constitution of 
England had defined ite religion not to be of this or of that sect, but to be w 
national chureh such as they hed been supporting for the last three centuries. 





That wes the church to which the Queen, befure ber first council, and in hee 
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firet-Perliament, had sworn to adhere, and he (Sit R Inglis) would never give 











ity to other denommations of Cinristians in respect of the claims of that 


burch. The church of which he was speaking was not to be confounded with | Catholic emancipation ied. 
the 500 various sects which existed in the country, and which were registered | had admitted that no man who voted for this address could stop there; and it | have a soft spot in the heart 


at quarter sessions, and recorded in every dicttonary. The church of England 
was to be upon the same footing with tbe vanous religious secis to whieh 
allusion had been made. No reference had been made by any of the honourable 
gentlemen who had addressed the house as to what was to be done with the per- 


sonal property which hed been created since the reign of Edward I. That pro- demanded on their behalf. In answer to the imputation on the 


was computed to amount to 1,500,000,000/. sterling. That property 
not to be left out of the calculation injeonsidering the statutes of murtmain. 
He felt it to be his duty to make these comments. He could pot «it down with- 
Out expressing his respect for the noble lord who had introduced the motion. 
He (Sir &. Inglis) had no doubt but that the novie lord was influeaced by the 
porest motives in bringing the subject forward 
Mr. BERNAL, briefly criticising the arguments of the preceding speakers, 
and admitting that the motion was well meant, pointed out its extent and va- 
gueness, and considered that it proceeded from 4 prevailing ruling ides in the 
mind of the noble mover. 


Mr. P. BORTHWICK choagh: that the most curious featore in the intellec- | Ons ts tay themasives for the maintenance of the Roman Catholic clergy. 


tual appearance of the present age was its tendency and progress towards taking 
imaginative views of subjects. They had but to speak of monasteries or of 
reli houses, to impress people with a belief that the days in which crimo 
the invasion of civil and religious liberty were connected with such es'ablish- 
ments, would follow their re orgavization—forgetful that mach good might now 
be done by such institutions to relieve pub ic distress, to advance general edu 
cation, and to promote souad religion. He would support (he motivu. (iHeas, 


hear, hear.) 

Lord EGRINGTON showed how the old lady mentioned by Lord John 
Manners, as desirous of giving 25,0001. for building churches, might have the 
satisfaction of doing so in her life-time by bequeathing it to the Cnurch Building 
Society. : 

After a few words from Viscount EBRINGTON, 

Mr. BROTHERTON mentioned a case in which a gentleman had, in ignor- 
ance of the statutes of mortmain, left his property to trustees, for the purpose 
of building and endowing certain schools. After his death a claim was made, 
under the statutes of mortmain, upon the property by @ person as heir at law, 
which, though not established, yet saddicd the property with upwards of 1,000i, 
expenses. Now, had this property been left to Oxford or Cambridge, they 
would have at once succeeded to it, despite of any claims by heirs-at law. He 
thought there were many cases in which great inconvenience had been sustain- 
ed in consequence of the statute of morimain. It might prove a great boon 
to society if benevolent persons had an opportunity of demising their property 
for charitable purposes, (Hear. ) . 

Lord J. MANNERS replied. He had not wished to pledge those who 
might support his resolution, to vote against any species of restriction which 
might exist upon charity ; on the contrary, he had pointed out cases in which he 
did not mean his resolution to operate. (Hear, hear.) He would uvt put the 
house to the trouble of dividing, but he would take an opportunity, during the 
next session, of again bringing the subject before them. (Hear, hear ) 

The motion was then by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. WARD brought on his motion for an address to the Queen, affirming 
the Church of [reland to be among the most prominent grievances of her peo- 
pie, and pledging the House to co-operate with Her Masesry ina new settle. 
ment of the property of that Chureh. He said he could not wonder that when 
two Governments had sunk under the attempt to arrange this question, the pre 
sent Ministers were unwilling to grapple with it; but it was one which must 
be arranged. He had said, some weeks ago, that the whole substance of the 
Ministerial policy as to Ireland was summed up in the Arms Bill; and he 
was now convinced, that unless his address were carried, Parliament would 
separate without having taken any one step toward the relief of Ireland. The 
man who should vote for his address could not stop at a mere temporality or 
appropriation measure. Appropriation might haye sufficed ten years ago, 
but it would not do now. It was the old story of the Sybilline books—you 
would give more. get less, perhaps endanger all. His own principle was sim- 

this—that all which had been done in Lreland for 300 years on the subject 

of religion had been done wrongly. Every Catholic member, if he would 
speak in debate as he spoke in private, would say that the existence of the 
rotestant Church in Ireland was the consequence, the type, and the badge ot 
his degradation. In all other countries the established religion was that of the 
majority, but in Ireland this rule was reversed, because there the majority was 
a conquered race. The work of the reformation, in its commencement, had 
been handed over to the very scum and refuse of the English clergy. He quot 
ed Spenser's testimony against those clergymen, and in favour of the Roman 
Catholics of that time ; and he read an extract from King James's grant ot 
Coleraine to the city of London, containing a condition that the grantees should 
extirpate the Roman Catholics. Proceeding to the time of Wits UL, he 
expatiated upon the enormity of the penal laws; and after some strictures on 
what he called the bigotry of Grorce ILL, and an enumeration of the evils of 
the tithe system under Gronae LV., he eulogized Mr. Tlome, as having been 
the first to attack the Protestant Church in Lreland by his motions of 1822 and 
1824. He adverted parenthetically to the declaration made by the Duke of 
Wettineron in the House of Lords on Monday, professing to believe that the 
Duke must have been misrepresented by those who reported him to have ap- 
pealed to the principles of the Reformation. Mr. Warp then enumerated the 
attacks made upon the Irish Church under and since the Administration ol 
Earl Grey ; admitting that the large reductions made in the possessions of the 
Church by the ‘Temporalities Bill had not had the quieting effect anticipated 
at the time by the friends of the Church, nor abated the hostility of her foes 
He censured the Whigs for having abandoned the appropriation clause ; and 
treated that abandonment as a main cause of the present Repeal agitation. 
Lord Ex..or had said that the evils of Ireland were referable to the state of so- 
«iety ; but the state of society was traceable to the Statute-book. ‘The settle- 
ment of every great question in Ireland had been impeded by the fears of the 
Protestants for their Church. What, then, had that Church done for lreland? 
Was it the author of that great modern revolution which had reclaimed a 
whole people to temperance} No: thatwas the work of a humble Roman 
Catholic priest. The clear revenue of the Protestant Church was about 
652,753/., being ai the rate of about 16s, a head for each communicant of the 
Establishment ; while the Regium donum to the Presbyterians made provision 
only at the rate of Is, a head; and for the Roman Catholics there was not a 
farthing. Mr. Warp then went back to the times of Primate Bournrer, to 
show that the Church in those days was used, not as a means of religion, but 
as an engine of State. The same thing was equally true 30 years afterwards. 
Phen what was the pure apostolical period of the Trish Church? Was it the 
time of the union? He cited instances to show that at that time also the 
Church was converted to grossly secular purposes, He admitted that at the 
sent day there were many Bishops on the bench who were ornaments to it; 

t the Church has still very great abuses ; for instance, some of the unions, 
containing a number of parishes thrown together, as it should seem, for the 

rpose of making a rich provision for some favoured incumbent. The ex- 
istence of such a Church was regarded by the Lrish not only as an injury, but 
as an insult. ring men, they must be governed, and they could not be gov- 
ered thus. You could not thus govern 8,000,000 of people, living in the 
midst of you, and knit together by the bond of a common injustice. On the 
Continent, in Austria, and in Prussia, the true principle was well understood ; 
this country alone was ignorant of it. He would propose altogether to break 
up the present establishment of Bishops and Archbishops in Ireland, and would 
look only to the working clergy. He would legalize the titles of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and restore the churches which had been anciently taken 
from Roman Catholic congregations. He would make the clergy, as Mr. Pitt 
had proposed, the link between you and the people. Some thought that the 
best course would be to transfer the whole establishment to the Roman Catho 
fies. That might have been done at the Union; nay, as late as 1825, the 
Priests were willing to accept remuneration from the State ; but this willing- 
ness had ceased. Some thought a provision should be made for the Catholic 
clergy from the consolidated fund ; but the objection to that was simply that i 
would be impossible; the English and Scotch people would never consent to 
it. As to the funds of the Church, he would place them, subject to existing 
interests, in the hands of commissioners, and distribute them among the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, the Presbyterians, and the Roman Catholics, ac- 
cording to the members of each denomination. Now as to the objections 

which might be made to this plan. It would be said, we must look to the truth 
of the religion we establish; but he contended that no party or majority had a 
right to pronounce upon such a question, If this were justifiable anywhere, 


Establishment was also the question of a Protestant Sovereign ; certainly, until 


urch, 
that she had used her inflaence in past times for political purposes, he would 
remind Mr, Ward, that in those times the same thing was true of every Church 
in Europe. The total revenue of the Irish Charch, which Mr. Ward had put 
at upwards of 552,000/., was in fact, 432,123/.; and this sum, when distributed 
among 1,396 beneliced clergymen and 744 curates, gave an average income of 


Mr. Grattan, Mr. Plunket, and other high authorities; but had omitted to cite 
their opinions in favour of the inviolability of the Protestant Establishment, 
Gentlemen talked of the Roman Catholics as if they were the whole people of 
Ireland—treating the entire body of the Protestant proprietors as no part of that 
people. Mr. Ward had said that the English and Scotch nations wdauld never 


Did he suppose those two nations would ever consent to the abolition of the 
Protestant Church? The languag: now employed was strangely at variance 
with the assurances given when the emancipation was carried. There was, 
then, on the subject of the Church, a distinct understanding and compact, 
which it would be a plain breach of faith in the Government now to violate. 
When Lord Eliot conclu ted, the debate was adjourned to the following day. 
‘ August 3. 

The attention of the House of Commons was called by Mr. WARD to the 
circumstance of the house having been counted out the previous evening. He 
attributed the chief blame to the opposition, for not having supported his mo- 
tion. The government, however, had treated him fairly, and therefore he 
should not renew his motion during the present session. ~ 
Mr. ESCOTT, the author of the motion, ‘ that the house be counted,’ stated 
that he had so done considering that no interest was taken in the question by 
the opposition. 
Mr. E. B. ROCHE tendered his thanks to Mr. Escott for having torn off the 
flimsy veil under which the opposition had been masquerading. The Whigs 
had always looked upon the condition of Ireland as their pet question, yet none 
of the leaders of that pariy were present, and he himself had been lefi for a 
considerable period ‘alone in his glory’ in the front ranks of the opposition. 
Ireland, therefore, had nothing to hope for except from Irishmen. 
Captain BERNAL reminded Mr. Roche that only five Jrish members were 
present. 
Mr. MILNES and Sir G. GREY said a few words, and Mr. R. YORKE, 
as one of those members who attended in the house almost constantly, from the 
beginning to the end of the session, reproved his own party for neglect. 
Mr. BLEWIT'T hinted that during the time the house was being counted 
out, the Secretary for the Home Department was behind the Speaker's chair. 
Sir J. GRAHAM adinitted that he had walked up the floor of the house to 
a room behind the Speaker's chair; and on his return had found, to his sur- 
prise, no one present but four Cabinet ministers. 

an 
MISCELLANEOUS PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF LORD 

SYDENHAM. 
Hisopinion of Sir Robert Peel—An instructive and amusing portion of this 
volume is comprised in the extracts from Mr. Thompson’s letters and journals, 
which ever contain his whole thought. In one of the latter he thus predicts 
the downfall of the Whig government and the fate of the in-coming ministry: — 
“ | have a better chance of settling things in Canada than any one they could 
have to go; and if I had not taken it then, as I could not well have got out of 
the government, I should not have shared in the disgrace next session. [tis a 
great field, too, if | bring about the union, and stay for a year to meet the United 
Assembly, and set them to work. On the other hand, in England there is little 
to be done by me. Atthe Exchequer all that ean be hoped is to get through 
some Bap tax. ‘There is no chance of carrying the House with one for any 
great commercial reforms, timber, corn, sugar, &e. ; party and private interests 
will prevent it. If Peel were in, he might do this, as he could muzzle or keep 
away his Tory allies, and we should support him. if he got in and had cour- 
age, what a field for him! But he has not !” 
We fear this is really so. Sir Robert lacks courage at great and critical 
moments, He never would have grappled with the task of Catholic eman 
cipation had he not been joined by the Duke he suffered himself a few years 
since to be driven from the premiership by the bed chamber women of the 
palace, and now he permits Mr. O'Connell to reign supreme in Ireland. 
Queen Rebecca and her daughters to rule paramount in Wales, while Victoria 
seems to be little more than Queen of Windsor Castle .* 
Opening the Provincial Parliament—Colonial regality.—* L opened my Par- 
liament to-day ; and really the matter was very creditably conducted. The 
Toronto dragoons are not quite equal tothe Life-guards, and Arthur’s coach 
(for | did not bring my equipages up here) not quite so smart as her Majesty’s. 
But I flatter myself that | looked very regal on the throne with my cocked hat 
on; and the hall of the Legislative Council beat the House of Lords hollow. 
We had all the Toronto ladies, and heaps of fair Americaners, who came ove! 
for the sight; and the commons made as much noise as they do in Westmin- 
ster. So upon the whole [ think my Provincial Parliament quite as good as 
the old one. The worst part of the thing to me, individually, is the ceremonial 
The dore of this is unspeakable. Fancy having to stand for an hour and a half 
bowing, and then sit with one’s cocked hat on to receive addresses. Poor 
royalty! I Jearn to feel for it. Then the misery of always being on parade! 
When I get over the first blush, however, I hope to remedy this a little.” 
Niagara Falls 

‘‘ Here Tam on my road to the West, and with the windows and balcony of 
my rooms facing the most magnificent sight on earth, with beautiful weather ; 
and, if they would only give me a minute’s respite from business and show, 
very much disposed to enjoy myself. 1 arrived on Sunday, and mean to com- 
plete my week nearly. As for attempting to describe the Falls, it is impossi 
ble to convey any idea of them. Vulgarly they are only two great mildams, 
and in painting they can only appear so; but the effect they produce on the 
mind from their magnitude is indescribable.” 
His lordship is right; it is the vastness alone that makes the great Ameri- 
can cataract such a mighty phenomenon. This is best understood if the spec- 
tator will look through his hand, or a short tube, and take up portions of the 
Falls separately. ‘The pupil which has been dazzled and contracted by the 
first sight of these mighty waters, then dilates, and the mind soon begins to 
comprehend the immensity of the scene. 
George the Third and Lord Sydenham when a child —We conclude for the 
present with the following extract— 


‘In his infancy he was remarkable for the perfection of childish grace and 
beauty, yet attested by the pencil of Sir Thornas Lawrence; and hence, dur- 
ing the sojourn of the younger part of the family at Weymouth in the summer 
of 1803, he attracted the attention and became the especial favourite of the 
good old King, George III., then residing there for the benetit of his marine 
excursions, and whose partiality to children is well known. His elder brother 
yet remembers the terror inspired at their first meeting with the sovereign 
on the Parade. General Garth was dispitehed to bring the children to the 
presence, and they were subjected to a rapid interrogatory from the impatient 
monarch as to their names, birth, and parentage. After this, the King became 


the total destruction of the Protestant Church. ‘The question of a Protestant | ensures liberty. I love i:s church, 


little more than 200/. to each. Mr. Ward had made many quotations from | ** Those,” replied Irwin, “ who so informed 





Old England. —Gentle reader, excuse the confession of an old 


man, for [ 
yet—I love Old Engiand. its instite 
was therefore for gentlemen to consider whether they were prepared to vote for its literatore, its people. I Nove ite lave, tnentGie while & sebesen’ tions, 


not only because [ believe it is the wes 


hurch, bat because, thoug it j : 
the throne should be opened to the Catholics, they had not the complete equality lowe las coceaiiition: a + ¢ 00st agen do is tolerant in practice. J 


lity of a mona 

most valuable peculiarities of a republic, and without vislating oe +2 
tempting to make men equal, wisely follows its dictates by securing freedom 
to all. I like the people —{Sam Slick in England.) 


Sir John Irwin was a great favourite with George the Third, who 
served to him, “ They tell me, Sir John, that you love a sions rye 
our Majesty, h great 
injustice; they should have said a bottle.” 4 ee 
Piattering Preference —Two natives of the Marquesas Islands have beea 
carried to France. ‘he story runs, that on the voyage one of their fellow 
passengers asked them which they liked best, the French or the English ? 
“The Enghsh,” answered the man, smacking his lips; “they are the fat. 
test.” “ And a great deal more tender,” chimed in the woman, with a gria 
that exhibited two rows of pvinted teeth as sharp as a crocodile’s. 


A Dissolution—\t is advertised in a Belfast paper, that “ The partnership 
which has been carried on, inthe county of Antrim, between the undersigned 
Hugh Halliday Hannah, and the late Robert Halliday, merchants, has been 


: ray , ; 
this day dissulved by muiual consent.” 
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Te Lar of Mortmtin—Another new crotchet of “ Young England” is 
developed in the debate in the House of Commons on Lord John Manners’ 
motion to repeal the law of Mortmain. The law itself might perhaps be re- 
pealed without any great harm, particularly if it be true, as is asserted by Mr. 
Charles Buller, that its provisions may be ani are constantly evaded by expert 
conveyancers, but the grounds on which the repeal is sought, and the objects 
which itis hoped thereby to attain, are startling from their novelty, and well 
deserving reflection. We do not believe they will ever receive the counte- 
nance and support of the staid and sober people of England, but still they are 
truly remarkable as the present opinions of no inconsiderable class among 
herris g¢ statesmen. 

Monastic institutions, it would seem, in the view of this school. are the ap- 
propriate remedy for the material and moral wants of the present age, and 
they arrive at this conclusion, from the reflection that, in the middle ages, the 
Church was the dispenser of Charity, her endowments for which purpose had 
been so liberal at the time ofthe Reformation, as to swallow up one-third of al} 
the landed estate in the kingdom. It is supposed that like endowments would 
in the present age flow to her, and she thus have the power to relieve the pov- 
erty, which, with the vicissitudes of trade, strikes down so many among the 
manufacturing population, and indeed, at all times and in all places, is felt to 
an extent at which humanity mourns. 

To argue against such a doctrine as this, would be superfluous. It seems 
io take for granted that nothing has occurred to alter our condition, but the 
abolition of monastic institutions. It makes no account of an immensely in- 
creased population, of the multitudes congregated together on one spot, of the 
spirit of mereantile enterprise pushed beyond all former precedent, and neces- 
sarily liable to revulsions. [It assumes that when the civilized world threw off 
these institutions as being repugnant to the demands of social progress, it was 
wrong ; that the greater part of Europe and America are less enlightened now 
than they were three centuries back. We will not, we say, argue against 
opinions such as these, but to gratify the courtesy of our readers, annex an 
abstract from a work on the same subject written by Lord John Manners, enti- 
tled, and a strange title it is, ‘‘ The Monastic and Manufacturing Systems.” 

“Let Sir Robert Peel,” he says, “strike off the fetters wherewith a selfish 
generation has bound individual charity ; let him bid fair scope be given to 
those who would fain leave of their broad lands and fertile acres somewhat tO 
the glory of God and the good of their fellow-men ; let him take the initiative 
in leading the publie mind of England back to a holier and more believing 
remper and course of action ; let him call upon her legislature to wipe away 
the mark of Tyre, now so painfully stamped on her forehead, and replace it 
with the blessed sign of the Cross ; let him do this, and, in addition to this, let 
him have the heart to suffer the Church of England to deliberate in convoca- 
tion, and adopt such measures as shall seem to her meet and good for the pre- 
sent awful crisis of Christianity in this country ; and we shall need no publie 
grants for forming union district schools—no Queen’s letters for alleviating 
gaunt distress—no rural police, nor fresh prisons. Private charity, which, in 
days gone by, built our glorious cathedrals, and founded our hospitals and 
monasteries, our schools and our churches, will again break forth for the sal- 
vation of our country. The first stroke of the trowel on the first religious house 
that is raised at Manchester will sound as the knell of anarchy ; the first fiut- 
ter of Merey’s white garment in the streets of Birmingham will scare away the 
spirit of revolution. 

“To this end, then, let our exertions be directed. Let petitions be poured in 
from the clergy and laity, especially the latter, of the distressed districts, pray- 
ing for a repeal of the Mortmain law; and we can assure them that there are 
not wanting men in the House of Commons, who only need such encourage- 
ment as those petitions would give, to be up and doing in the good work. The 
opportunity now presents itself, and may not recur again. Political excitemeng 
has waned betore the dreadful reality of a famished and heathen manufactar- 
ing population. Men of all parties acknowledge that neither the ballot nor am 
extended suffrage will feed or Christianize the hungry and the unbaptized ; and 
the government palliative of a comprehensive system of education will soon be 
found ineffectual for any but secondary purposes. What is wanted is an en- 
ergetic and powertul application of the Churchsystem. This cannot come, 
save through the establishment of a monastic system ; and this, in its turn, cam 
be obtained only through the repeal of the existing Mortmain-law. In Mr. 
Paget’s words, ‘Let the statute of Mortmain be repealed—were it but for tea 
vears—and we should have churches and enlowments once more, such as 
would be commensurate with the needs of our popalation.” ’ 


In the debate in the House of Commons on “the State of the Country” 





so partial to Charles, the youngest, then not quite four years old, that he insist- | 
ed on a daily visit from him, often watched at the door for his arrival, ran down | 
himself to open the door to let him in, and carried him about in his arms to | 
show all that could amuse the child, in the very ordinary lodging-house then | 
occupied by the royal family, and especially the suppers laid out for the chil- 
éren’s balls, which their majesties frequently gave for the amusement of their | 
young favourites. On one occasion, the King being on the prer-head, about to 
embark in the royal yacht upon one of his sailing trips, and having the child in | 
his arms, he turned round to Mr. Pitt, who was in attendance at his elbow, and 
exclaimed, ‘Is not thism fine boy, Pitt? Fine boy, isn't he! Take him in | 
your arms, Pitt; take him in your arms: charming child, isn’t he!” Then 
suiting the action to the word, he made the stiff and solemn premier, weighed 
down as he seemed to be with the cares of state, dandle and kiss the pretty 





it was justifiable everywhere, and Lord Ellenborough in India ought to parade | boy, and carry him some minutes in his arms, albeit strange and unused to | 


the 39 articles instead of the gates of Somnauth Th n, the Catholic religion 
was said to be dangerous. Why, it was the only form in which Christianity 
had flourished for many centuries ; it was the elder type of our own religion 


sucha burden. * * Pitt, although no doubt fretted by his master’s childish 
fancy, which exposed him to the ill-suppressed titter of the circle around him, 
including several of the younger branches of the royal family, to whom the 


The spirit in which the House should proceed to-night would have a great | scene afforded great amusement, put the vest countenance he couid on tne 


effect upon the question of union, and he would fain see the two countries mack 
one in a perfect equality, civil and religious 


>| matter, but little thought, no doubt, that the infant he was required to nurse 
would, at no very distaut time, have the offer of the same high official pos 


Mr. ¢ REW seconded the motion. For what purpose he asked, was an | which he then occupied, the chancellorship of the exchequer, and would be 


Establishment constituted! To diffuse religious instruction and education 


to that Church, but he disapproved the system on which it was plantex 


Lord ELM iT said, that certainly this Was ho vague proposal - it was definite 


times of the early attainment of great public eminence by the force of talent 
alone ; equally purchased, alas! by premature extinction, at the zenith of a 
brilliant career.’ . 

i * In England rules King Arthur, 

In freland rules King Dan ; 

King George of Windsor Castle 





nough! But the question was now not what would have been, a priori, the 





Dethrove then if you can.—(/d Song. 


rae : ; | quoted aa, perhaps, next to himse/f, the most remarkable instance in the moder | 
but how could the Irish Church perform those duties amidst a population of a ‘ 


different creed? The do-nothing system could not be maintained much longer 
in Ireland, nor could the Protestant Church. He had no personal hostility 


which we published last week, Lord John Russell took occasion to ask of 
Ministers, ‘Have you passed any measure to increase your exports to the 
United States!” accompanying the question by statements of the diminished 


| value of those exports. 


It has long azo appeare | to us that very erroneous ideas prevailed at home 
in regard to the position of the trade between the two countries, which it is 
desirable should be rectified, and we therefore attempt it. 

In the first place, it is argued that by giving increased facilities to the ex- 
portation of corn from the United States, you would increase the exports from 
England to this country. Do those who entertain this opinion know that at 
present England imports from this country a greater value than she exports 
it? The fact is indisputably proved by the rate of Exchange between the two 
eountries. Which with some slight exceptions—and then the currency here was 
in a derange | state—has always been in favour of this country, or, in other 
words. she has had more to receive from England than she has had to pay her. 
Indeed, the imports made by England from the United States during the lt 
twelve months have been so much greater in amount than the exports from 
England to the United States, that England has had to pay the Unite! States 
a balance o 
| received payment of the interest due her, the amount of which,n nrwithsianding 

repudiation, must still be considerable, in exported merchandize. Now, this 


f some five or six millions sterling in specie, besides which she has 


being the existing state of the trade between the two countries, we cannot see 
how a still farther increase of exports would lead to increased expors from 
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1843. 











ee s other the argument might hold good; but verted into places warse than the Satumalian Orgies, where justice has been | occasion a was played which was won in 
he Norn om 3 ghee» petrified to stone, and has not been able to witness the cannibal-like rage with pr. friendly challenge from the Siew Pook 0 tee Tereas chabiee 
assuredly it at present Is ae. : “a: FREWE which British Judges have clothed the isitions of British law, have forwarded each year since that but the removal of the Seat of Gov- 
Again, it appears to us that it is not correct to infer that there is a diminu- sprinkled the ermine on their shoulders with the clotted gore of their victims. | ernment to Kingston hav‘ng to a certain 


tion im the extent of any given branch of trade from a diminution in the de-|  Affer going on for some time in this strain the young gentleman fainted 
elared value of the exports or imports, Value is a question of price and not of | away. 
quantity. The value may be maternally less and yet the quantity exported 





sel] does not atall seem to take into account in his estimates. Exports from | chief Magistrate of this Republic, and is reputed to exercise great influence 
England have certainly fallen one half in price and their value therefore now over his father; when we consider that the two countries are in a state of pro- 
shows double the quantity that it} did before the decline in prices took place, | found peace—that their interests are intimately blended, and that any disrup- 
and we may add, that this general decline in prices has much more to do with | tion of the peaceable relations would be attended with ruinous and fatal conse. 
the Currency question than with any regulation affecting trade. 


practicable to 
onto Club indulge the hope, though by no means so 


: 4 ey cl : oe guine expectat jon of victory, they are suffice foree 
Now with the character and pretensions of this orator, it is of little conse | resistance in the coming straggle = ient to offer a decent 


and consumed a may be maternally larger, and this Lord John Rus-! quence what issues from him; but when we consider that he is the son of the | more from a praiseworthy zea 

med abroad dence in the successful issue of the contest 
active measures are in progress to organize an eleven who 
fail to vanquish the New York players, will y 
creditably sustain the character of Canadian cricketers. 


divided the Club, it 
respond to it in the affirmative. This year, however, Po "Tor. 
strong as to justify a san- 


; 


3 


In fhet the challenge has been 

lin the cause of Cricket than from any conti. 

In the mean time, however, 
they may 

vos &© as Ww 


et acquit 
The Cricket Club held their first meeting on their groun:! on Friday. There 


quences to thousands—we leave it to the public to form their opinions of the | was a lange muster, and a spirited and well contested vame_ played between 


We are happy to be able to say in conclusion, that there are all around us | course this person is pursuing. It is a course, connected as he is, disreputable | (We elevens, The days of playing are on Thursdays and *ridays, at four 
evident indications of a strong revival of trade, and that next Spring certainly | to himself injurious to the government, and derogatery to the character of the o'clock ; and it is hoped that all who wish to become Cricketers, will 


there will be a large increase in the consumptive demand of this country. nation. 


THE LATE LORD SYDENHAM. 
The Life of this Nobleman, from which we made copious extracts last week | 
excites great interest in Canada, as may be readily inferred. ‘The private cor- 
respondence of his lordship with friends at home is very important, for in his 
letters he Was more communicative in regard to his own opinions than in any, 
of his official documents. In fact, from the letters we learn more of his real 
‘nents than we did from the whole of his official career at the head of the | ; : 7 ah : 
sentiments tha: | to electioneering intrigue, and of course do not even leave him credit for 
Government. sincerity 
» of these familiar communications, Lord Sydenham speaks out in re- | ¥° : Pils 
In one of these : ‘ Se a ae he wa | In reply to observations that have been made to us, we do not think it neces 
lation to that profound humbug, “ responsible government ” as becomes a man | . : on ree 
thing hair ten alia head | “UY ' Say more than we have now said. Mr. Robert Tyler's views and 
yf sense. We do not recollect anything coming from him while at the head | é : ; , 
Sy . cif. > . a . _ 3 | motives are fully understood by his own countrymen, and we should be sorry 
of Canadian affairs half so explicit and conclusive ; but his lordship was a ; . ; : 
very politic person, and knew what to say and when to say it. He certainly 
had a difficult card to play, and it must be confessed he played with infinite 
address, for he humbugged by turns everybody. Such an explicit declaration 
against “responsibility” as we find in the following extract, which forms a 
5 





The nation, however, cannot justly share in such glaring and offinsive im- 
proprieties, for every well-regulated mind throughout the Union disapproves 
of them, ‘The public journals have again andagain pronounced their opinions, 
and joined in general condemnation of Mr. Tyler's tacties. Ignorance of 
| historical facts, bad feeling and bad taste, pervade the whole speech; so much 
so, that we may safely leave it to the frowns and contempt of the public. The 
motives of Mr. Tyler in thus rendering himself so conspicuous, are ascribed 





t 
t 


| if any of ours gave themselves the slightest uneasiness as to the libels, false- 
hoods, and rhapsodical nonsense he may at any time utter. 
PARDON OF CANADIAN REBELS 
(From the Montreal Gazette.) 
part of the private letter we have just adverted to, would not have been palata ?-turn of the “ Illustrious Proscribed”—Pardon of the Honourable Louis Jo- 
ble to the more obstreperous reformers of the upper province, and therefore | sep) Popineau.—Alexander Buchanan, Esq., @. C., acting for Her Majesty's 
Attorney General, yesterday rose in the Court of King’s Bench, and intimated 
his instructions from the Government to enter a nolle prosequi in the indict 
| ments for the crime of high treason against Louis Joseph Papineau, Thomas 
| Storrow Brown, and Dr. O'Callaghan, on which true bills had been returned 
| by the Grand Jury of the District of Montreal! 


he withheld it at the time, or uttered it in a more mitigated form. 

Under date of December 12, 1839, he writes as follows :— 

“Tam not a bit afraid of the responsible Government ery. I have already 
done much to put it down in its inadmissible sense ; namely, the demand that 

° » ; > e Asse : ‘ » Gove al owe . . , : P 

the Council shall be resp msible to th Asse mbly, and that the Governor shal! This guasi pardon of the insurrectionary wiumyirate, mey he a wise as well 
take their advice, and be bound by it. In fact, this demand has been made | as a merciful exercise of the Royal prerogative ; but, although we have ex 
much more for the people than by them, ane I hove net met with any one Who) nessed our assent to the propriety of granting a general amnesty in favour ot 
has not at once admitted the absurdity of davming to put the Cowncil over the head | 9), political delinquents, we hold that this piece-meal pardoning of the most 
prominent leaders is alike inconsistent with the dignity and justice of the British 
Government. 

We refrain from further remarks upon the subject, in the hope that this 
measure is merely preliminary to a general amnesty, which it ought, however, 
to have followed, not preceded. 


of the Governor. 
* * . * - . q 

| have told the people plainly, that as I cannot get rid of my responsibility 
to the Home Government, I will place no responsibility on the Council ; that 
they ate a Council for the Governor to consult, but no more. And I have yet 
met with no ‘ Responsible Government, man who was not satisfied with the 
doctrine, In fact, there is no other ee which — sense Either | 

» Governor is the Sovereign or the Minister { the first, he may have! . , le 
Ministers, but he cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all | °! the Lower Province and has already visited Bytown, Montreal, Quebec, 
Golonial Government becomes impossible. He must therefore be Minister,| &¢. His Excellency is everywhere rec sived with the honours due to his ele 
in which case he cannot be under the control of men in the colony.” | vated rank and eminent character. The knowledge that a man of quick pet 








The Governor General of Canada, Sir Charles Metcalfe, is making the tour 


i 


Nothing can be clearer or more rational than this. It is exactly What was | ception and distinguished abilities generally will acquire, even by the rapid Visit 
said by Sir Francis Head; yet how few believed at the time, that the notions He could 
of Sir Francis and Lord Sydenham were, upon this subject, identical! The scarcely have had an idea of the resources and capabilities of the great country 
Governor is responsible to the Government at home, from whom he receives 





which Sir Charles is making, will be of paramount advantage 





he has been chosen to govern without making such a pilgrimage. 
his authority. ‘To make him responsible or amenable to any power in the | enone 
colony, is wo put him in the situation ofa person serving two masters. Which | 
is he to obey?) He can only obey the power that sent him, and invested him 
| 


THE NEW PACKET-SHIP QUEEN OF THE WEST 
We were much gratified by a recent visit to this noble ship, which 
is intended for one of Woodhull & Minturn’s regular liners between New York 


|and Liverpool. It is the opinion of all the nautical men who have seen her 


for the time being, with a delegated authority. 
To be sure it is said in one of Lord John Russell's despatches, we believe 
that the Governor “ is bound to administer the government in accordance with | ‘hat she more thoroughly combines all the requisites essential for safety, speed 
The Queen 
of the West was constructed by Messrs. Brown and Bell, who enjoy the repu 


the well understood wishes of the people as expressed through their Represen- and comfort, than any other merchantman ever built in America 
tatives.” This is undoubtedly true and proper, but it is to be understood that | 


. the wishes and expressions of the representatives are to be just, legal and con- | ‘ation of being amongst the first naval architects of the da To give some 
stitutional. What would have been the fate of the provinces, if the Governors | !4ea of her dimensions :—Her tonnage is 1259; length of spar deck 198, main 

| ‘ ' . aw 
had been resgonsible to the Houses of Assembly during the usurpation of the | deck 181 feet; breadth of beam 37 feet, 8 inches; depth of hold 22 feet, She 


*apineau House at Quebec, and Mackenzie’s Saddle-bay Parliament in the | W@5 built under the immediate superintendence of Capt. Woodhouse, who is 


Upper Province? It was one of the demands of the Papineau Parliament | %¢ her future commander. Her cabin, which is 74 feet in length, is finishe® 
that the Legislative Council, the body analogous to the House of Lords, should | ™ the most splendid style, with Mahogany, Rose, and Zebra wood, and richly 
be made elective, thus violating a fundamental principle of the British consti- | ™4mented with white pilasters and gilt mouldings. But one point in which 
tution, and laying the axe at the root of monarchical authority. ‘The demand | “tis vessel particularly excels is the superior size of her state rooms, which are 
formed a part of the famous a acty-trro resolutions and was insisted on by a very | 9 f. 6 in. by 11 ft. 6 in., with a window nearly a foot square in each. The 
large majority of the then House of Assembly, which would have forced the ladies’ cabin presents an air of comfort, taste, and elegance, and possesses the 
Governor into an acquiescence if they had had the power to do so. advantage of separate communication with the promenade deck independent 

We repeat that it is very gratifying to find the opinion of Sir Francis Head | ©! those in the gentlemen’s cabin. Amongst the luxuries might be specilied 
on this important question, ¢ wroborated by Lord Sydenham, a statesman of the large lee-house of this liner, which is intended to carry sufficient of this now 
undoubted abilities, and professing liberal politics. We wish Sir Charles} B©cessary arti le for both the outward and homeward voyage. The arrange 
Metcalfe could find an opportunity of adding the weight of his authority also, | 22% ol the forecastle are different from anything we have before seen of the 
for if he gives an opinion at all, it cannot, by any possibility, be adverse to | Kind, and seem to be a decided improvement. ‘The larboard and starboard 
those of his predecessors. As to poor SirCharles Bagot, his health prevented waich have each their own apartments, with separate entrances, without com 
him from exercising that sound discretion that he once would have done: he | Manication with each other The Queen of the West has been viewed during 
permitted others to think for him, to act for him, and to speak for him. We|the week by hundreds of visitors, and the opinion seems to be universal that 
she is emphatically the finest packet ship ever constructed in the United States, 

The following particulars have been kindly forwarded by Messrs. W ood- 


may therefore take his name, in this matter, out of the category. 
As respects Lord Sydenham, we should be doing wanton injustice to his 
memory did we not concede to him great ability, great industry, and an ardent | bull & Minturn 


and unquenchable desire to serve his sovereign and his couniry. He pos Length of upper or spar deck - - . - - 108 Leet 
sessed a truly British heart, and a resolute determination to stand by British " main deck - : - - inl 
interests to the last—qualities which wipe out and eradicate a thousand errors jreadth of Beam - - - - - 37 “ Bin 
and imperfeciions. Ant as respects Canada it may be truly said, that he laid} . Depth of Hold - - - - - . . 22 
down s life for her,he died in her service, he died, to use his own words, with Height between decks . . . - - 7 ¢ in 
harness on, for to the last moment on his death bed, he toiled on under the Length of Mainmast’ - . . - . - > iad 
harrows of official labours. Suffering under a cruel and painful disease, “ Topmast - . . - 445 
afflicted by the depressing effects of an exhausted constitution, and torn by the Topgallan: mast . - - 20° 6 in. 
agony of an incurable accident, he remained undaunted and unshaken to the e ' Royal - . . . . 7 . 19“ 6 in, 
last. It is said that the papers and public documents were scarcely removed “ Skysail - . . - . 15“ 7 in 
from his bed when death demanded the final debt of nature Peace to his ashes us ‘ Pole - - (22.1 in.) - oO © in, 
— ‘ my Main-yard - . . . 73 © in, 
MR. ROBERT TYLER. Topsail yard . - . - . oo 
At a meeting of the Repeal Association in this city on Tuesday, the Presi- Topgallant yar’ . , ae 
dent’s son appeared and took part in the proceedings. He favoured the com- Royal > t ~ aA 6 in 


: " y : . : * ea rt 4 t of faateninas OF ¢ j 
pany witha long speech of which the following are fair specimens :— Exact amount of lron fastenings 97,945 pound 


I appear before you this evening, fellow-citizens, to denounce a government snare anit 
which | hate (Great cheering.)—whose mahy oppressions I detest, and to CRICKET 
advocate the cause of a people whom I have reason to respect and to love, and It affords us much pleasure to state that this manly game is attracting a 
whose woes and whose wrongs appeal to the sympathies of mankind. (Great | great deal of interest in Kingston ane throughout the Province Yesterday 
cheering.) Fellow-citizens, upon this subject | cannot consent to play the | the Staff and Garrison played a third match with the Kingston Club, and the 
part of a hypocrite, (“ Bravo !") and I candidly confess to you that | abhor the | latter were again victorious 








history of the British government. (Tremendous cheering.) Although there | lst Innines 
may be instaness in the historical record of that government which evince high | Staff and garrison Club is 
‘ perpen stem determination, and m =i unwavering purpose in the prosecuvion | Kingston Club, as 
and 2ccomplishment of its splendid though selfish schemes of conquest and | 2/1 Inning 
national agzrandisement, yet, its most partial and delighted advocate cannot | Staff and Garrison Club, “) 
point to one single instance in which it ever discovered magnanimity or libe- | Kjneston Club. rd 
rality to an antagonist powe: c : a t rp 
Fality to an aniagonist pow We understand that the Kingston Club have made arrangements for pro- 
> > > . > ’ > i 
els ; ceeding to Toronto in the early part of the week—having aces ted the friemily 

And es land, too, has ever contributed her revenue without a murmur to chalenge of the Toronto Club B play aimatch ™ ith them. ‘he latter will 

support the spendthrift extravagance of the British government ; and what has | — |“ iq : 


play the return match in Kingston after their retarn from New York. We 
copy the following article trom the Toronto Herald relative to the sutyect.— 
| [Kingston Chronicle. | 


been the resuit? I refer you to her history for an account of the monstrous | 
details; for imazination, even with her eve bolder than the eagle's, with her 
heart ol gigantic proportions, and her courage of fiery energy. wil! shrink, 
pale and trembling, from the recital (Applause.) No, let the historian with| Cricket —It affords us much satisfaction to announes that the Toronto Ciab 
his heart of steel and his icy and pulseless lip speak to you of innocent peo- | have definitively accepted the challenge some time since put forth by the St 
ple, butchered by the force of British laws. or who have felt the fatal proscrip- | George's Clab of New York, to play a Home and Home Match, with any 
tion of the English martial power. Let him tell you the details—let him tell | organized Club in Canada. The first game will be played at New York, on 
you how a daughter has been ravished in the sight and within hearing of her | or about the 7th of September, and the return game at Toronto some day in 
mother, whose chastity and life were sacrificed with their freedom, for au | the first week in October. It will be recollected that in U0, the New York 
Irish maiden prefers chastity to life (Great applause)—let him tell you of| Club paid a visit to Toronto under circumstances that at the oulset were most 
sons ignominiously hung on the gallows befure the tearless eves of aged pa- | embarrassing, although they eventuated in establishing between the two Clubs 


attractions of which it is susceptible 


its appearance, that it can scarcely be recognized 


put up, on which are depicte 


and offer themselves as members —Montreal paper 


Park Theatre.—The season ot theatricals is now at band, and we are happy 
0 find that the management of this house are making another and most vigo- 
ous effort to Tesuscitate a taste for the drama, by throwing around it all the 
The interior of the Park has been for 
his month past, one vast work shop, filled with carpenters, painters, gilders, 
und other aftisans, and the united skill of thesg have produced such a change in 
The whole has been paint- 
h salmon colour; a new dome has been 
‘the nine muses, surrounded by mythological fig- 


«di from the floor to the ceiling. a re 


ures, and gold mouldings. ‘The fronts of the b xes have been made a ligh 


purple colour, and are richly ornamented with sketches fram the illustrated 
Shakspeare and golden scrolls 


New lustres have been hung round the cir- 


cle, and the seats are new cushioned and stafled from pit to gallery, A new 


stage has been laid and many new scenes added to the stock 

Phe appearance of the exterior has also been cempletely changed. The 

building has been raised, and will be embellished with a new and handsome 
P J 

front of the Composite onler, in the centre of which will be placed a carved 

statue of Shakspeare, surrounded by the arms of the state 

The theatre will be opene| on Wednesday, the 5th instant, and as we learn 

Mr. Simpson has succeeded in engaging Macready, Mrs. Nesbitt, and a strong 

opera troupe with other distinguished artists, we may hope that the coming 

season will be marked with a unplete revival of the fortunes of the house 


Nihlo's Garden.—A new pantomime was brought out at this establishment on 
Monday evening, called “ The 55 Misfortunes of the Portunatus.” This piece 
affords scope for the strength of the Ravels, who always give the utmost satis 
faction in whatever they attempt. The honse was crowded and the greatest 
merriment oecasione | by Gabriel Ravel, who was loudly applanded through 

out the evening. ‘The seenery and appointments were good, and the represen- 

tation of the pantomine completely successful. It was repeated on Tuesday 

and Thursday. On Wednesday evening, Miss Reynolds took her benefit and 
offered a strong bill of attraction. The entertainments commenced with the 
comedy of “ Pertectien,’ Miss Reynolds taking the part of Kate O'Brien, and 
Mr. J. W. Wallack of the Bowery ‘Theatre, that of Charles Paragon, Miss 
Reynolps sang some of her favourite songs, and Mr. Wallack acquitted him- 
self creditably, though we do not consider comedy well calculated to display 
powers which are evidently better suited to melodrama. After the comedy, 
the Irish Ambassador was performed, Mr. Brougham taking the part of Sir 
Patrick O'Plenipo. The Lrish characters of this gentleman ave decidedly the 
best that he undertakes, and we do not think that we should go far wrong in 
considering him the best delineatar of Irish character, at present in the United 
States. We would suggest that he confine himself more particularly to this 


line of character, for which he seems so well adapted 


Mr. and Mrs. 8 the eminent vocalists, are at the Astor House, having 
just retarned from a very successful expedition to the Western States. At St. 
Louis we understand their reception was very flattering. Afler going through 
an engagement at Philadelphia, Baltimore, &., they proceed to New Orleans; 
and we hope to sce them for a few nights in New York betore their departure 


sy arelerence to the advertisement of the American and Britieh Musieal 
Society it will be seen that the first of their second series of four concerts takes 
place on Tuesday evening next The success of the previous concerts hag 
been as complete as the most sanguine could anticipate and we cannot but be- 
speak for the future ones an equal share of public favour. We understand 
that several new vocalists have been engaged and some new compositions by 
the members of the Society will be introduced 
In another part of our columns will be found the advertisement of the Rev. 
R. 'T. H. Haddart, whose Boarding and Day Scho4l has been in successful 
existence for more than twelve years, daring which time it has afforded am- 
ple opportunity of testing its claims as a seminary of sound learning and 
practical education In order that the physical constitution of the pupil may be 
strengthened and invigorated at the same time that he receives mental instrae- 
tion, Mr. Huddart has introduced as part of the duties of the pupils, gym- 
nastics, the infantry drill, also fencing and broadsword exercise, without any 
additional charge. The advantage possessed by thin system of education 
over the ordinary one of close and sedentary confinement, will readily sug zest 
itself to the mind of every parent 
NEW WORKS 

From Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, a reprint of ' Youatt on the Horse,” 
with numerous illustrations; together with a dissertation on the American 
trotting Horse, and an essay on the Ass and Mule, by J. 8. Skinner. This is 
certainly a valuable book to all owners of this useful animal. All the known 
diseases to which he is subject are described at length, and the appropriate 
remedies given with precision and clearness, The work is neatly got up, and 
contains nearly 500 pages 

No. 85 of “ Audubon's Birds of America,” is jast published, The contents 
of this number are, the Frigate Pelican, or Man-of-War Bint. American 
White Pelican. Brown Pelican, adult male. Brown Pelican, young, firts 
winter. Common Gannet. 


No. 9 of the Illustrated Common Prayer book is jast published. It is fully 
deserving of all that has been said in favour of the previous numbers, and has 
high claims to publie favour. We have before said that the work is broughy 
out under the supervision of the Rev Dr. Wainwright and that it is published 

Mr. Hewett Wil Broadway 





That noble vessel, the Great Western, Capt. Hoskin, took her departure with 
her usual punctuality on ‘Thursday. She proceeds to Liverpool, and carries the 
following passengers 

Mr. Fastenruth, of Holland, bearer of despatches; A. Graham, Stewan 
Maitland and lady, child and servant, and Edw. Hale of New York; Mr. 
Gwynne, Miss Gwinne, of Baltimore; Dr. John Hamilton, of Ireland; Mr. 
Ely A. Delauney, of New York; W. C. Mylne, of New Orleans; J. M. 
Finney, of Havana; Chas. Simon, of Prussia; John Henry, of Mobile ; Jo- 
seph Caler, of Milan; Augustus Devegri, of Genoa; John T. Dolan, Mr. 
Uiman. Edward Ulman, Henry Sebor, of New-York ; G. G. Wiley, of Boston ; 
Alexr. Pope, of Mobile; Lieut. Devertier, bearer of despatches to the French 
Government; Kaw. Bayurd, Rev. Mr, Tri t, of Philadelphia; Mm. BE 
land, child and servant, of England; J Allen, of New York; Mr. Me 
Gill, 3 children and 2 servants, of Montreal; Mrs. Cowell, of Canada; P. 
Rhani«, of Havana; Wm. Scott, of Richmond, Va; Salvador Millet, of Ha- 
vana; Mr. and Mrs Murray, of England; John D. Ayres, James Stewart 
FF. Dorr, of New York; Henry Day, of Philadelphia; Mr Backley of 
England; Mrs. Jones, Miss Jones, and Master Jones, of Canada; PF. 
waid, of New-Orleans; Pierce Connelly, lady and family, of Louisiana; 
Robert Berkeley, Matthew Robertson and lady, of England; G. B. Toulmin, 
lady and child, of Mobile; Rev. W. W. Wait, of Quebec; Wm. R way, 
£. Barvard, 8. Teterel, of New York; R. Lamson of Boston; Mr. Tobe of 
London; W. H. Taylor, of 


of Ohio. 





rents—let the historians tell you, too, how her halls of justice have been con- | friendly relations, which have continued to be sveadily maintained. Qn that 
, 7 
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~ POSTSCRIPT. 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


steam Mongese: left Liverpool August 10, and arrived at Halitax 
salen the 27th. ‘I Sabelliganes tat hes was received at Bowton yesterday, 
too Jate for its insertion in the evening papers. 


bt Liverpool papers to the 10th and London to the even- 

pad of the eng own ‘bles om not yet come to hand, and we are in- 

to our neighbours of the Courier for the loan of theirs. — ata 

In cotton we do not notice any particular change. The daily nale fe iv “ 
were to a fair extent, and prices up to the Sth appear to have been we 


, , hat of 
weather from the time of the departure of the Great Western to | 
Vil» Tasoee appears to have been fine, and the prospects of the crops pone on 
Flour at Liverpool was difficult of sale, and duty paid foreign wa» que on 
the Sth as Gdto Is lower. 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Commons was still busy = the Irish poor relief bill and 
the new bill for the regulation of theatres. Nothing of prominent inierest caine 
ow the House of Lords did little but routine business until the Sth cp 
when Lord Monteagle gave notice that on the 14th he should bring forwa 8 
motion on the state of the finances, and the Earl of Roden called attention ws e 
condition of Ireland—prefacing his remarks by presenting a petition from ee 
thousand Irish Protestants, complaining of the repeal agitation of the repe - 
meetings, and declaring their readiness to support the authorities in suppressing 
reason and rebellion, fhe prayerof the petition was for the protection of their 

; ies. : 
MTs Dele ot Wellington made the chief reply to Lord Roden. He did a 
attempt to deny the critical situation of Ireland, and the extreme injury ¢ “ 

those “criminal agitations ;” but contented himself with assuring the 

‘ouse that everything had been done which could be done to preserve the om 
of the country and to meet all misfortunes. In short, he reiterated the deter- 
mination of the Government not to adopt any other measures than those now 
in force, unless-some decided change should make it necessary 


IRELAND. 3 
The Athione Sentinel says that orders have been received to provision all 
the garrisons, 80 as to be able to stand a three years’ siege. ‘This is assigned 


as cause of a sudden rise in the cost of wheat and flour, but we consider it 
very doubtful, to say the jeast, whether any such orders have been issued. 

Mr. O'Connell took up the slavery question again at. the meeting of the 
Dublin Repeal Association, August 5, charging the Irish in America with 
treating the unfortunate men of colour worse than they were treated by others. 
He said he could feel no sympathy for men who acted so basely, Speaking of 
the repeal agitation dying away, as hoped by the ministry of England, he said 
that he had then no less than eleven invitations to attend great repeal gather- 
ings, and by the time he got through them he should no doubt have eleven 
more, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Her B. M. steam vessel, the Lizard, was run down by the French steam- 
frigate Veloce, off Carthagena, on the night of July 23, The Lizard went 
down almost immediately, but only one life was lost, (Lieut Postle,)and the 
crew being rescued and taken to Gibraltar by the Veloce. 

A of thirteen was sentenced to death, at the Warwick Assizes, August 
Ath, noes fire to a dwelling-house in which she lived as servant. The 
judge intimated, however, that her sentence would be commuted. 

of the Scottish blacksmiths of the Gretna Green order, was sentenced 
to transportation seven years, for marrying a runaway couple within the Eng- 
lish border—being somewhat intoxicated at the time. 

At a meeting of proprietors of the St. George steam Packet Company, held at 
Liverpool, a dissolution of the company was resolved on, it appearing that in 
eight years the losses had been £500,000. i 

A huge bell, said to be the largest ever cast in England, was my rs for 
Montreal at London on the 7th ult. It weighs seven tons, eleven’ hundred 
weight and twelve pounds, and is for the new Cathedral at Montreal.  Itsdia- 
meter at the mouth is seven feet three inches. ‘The clapper weighs more than 
three hundred weight. 

Zephaniah Williams, one of the Chartist convicts, has been hanged in New 
South Wales, for murdering an old man named Harkness. He was convict- 
edon his own confession, that being tifed of life, he had resolved to kill the 
first man he met. 

American Sympathy.—We rejoice to have the privilege of announcing that 
the Rev. Mr. Macmillan, of Kirkcudbright, has received from New York a 
remittance of 1,100/., ‘to be applied towards erecting in the town of Kirkeud- 

ht, a charch in connection with the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
—Dumfries Standard, 


The Messrs. Gurney, of Norwich, and other leading bankers in the East of 


England, have come to a resolution, in consequence of the want of employ- 
ment for money, which has existed now for twelve months past, to lower the 
rates of interest on deposits to 1} per cent. 


SPAIN. 

The siege of Seville was raised on the 26th of July and the Regent set out 
for Cadiz. The Cortes was convoked for the 15th of October. All the diplo- 
matic representatives at Madrid, except Mr. Irving and the Mexican minister, 
had announced that they would wait for instructions from their Governments 
before recognizing the pyovisional Government. 
the successful party were quarrelling among themselves as to the course next 
to be pursued, 


On Espartero’s arrival at Cadiz, he placed himself under the protection of 


the British flag, embarking on board the Malabar, which immediately got under 
way for England. In his retreat from before Seville he was hotly pursued by 
Gen. Concha. 

General O'Donnell has been appointed Captain General of Cuba. 

General Van Halen and many other officers of Espartero’s army were taken 
prisoners. 

The Extraordinary Gazette, published on the 28th, annonnces the submission 
of Sar to the provisional government, on condition of the whole Nation- 
al Guard of that city continuing armed and organized under the control of the 
constitutional Ayuntamiento. 





Mr. O'Connell's opinion of the system of Government now working out it 
destiny in Canada.—The great Agitator, at a meeting of the Repeal Associa, 
tion, while commenting on the tenor of some communications from America. 
said,— 

He referred, in speaking of what were called the patriots of ‘98, when he 
addressed the association last, to the fatal consequences of the people bein; 
hurried on to rebellion, because the union was the consequence of that defeat 
rebellion. ‘There never would have been a possibility of carrying it if the peo- 
ple had not been weakened by an unhappy, and, he would call it, a preposterous 
attempt—unprepared as they were and divided amongst themselves—to shake 
off her the British yoke. To be sure, the effect of that example had lost 
a good of its power when they saw what the English were now doing, and 
what that maniac, Lord Stanley, was doing with respect to Canada. The Ca- 
nadians revolted. They lost their constitution, but they received a reward for rebel- 
lion—they a better constitution than they had before; in fact, Canada 
appears to the best patronized portion of the British Dominions.—Dudlin 

‘niversily Magazine for August.— Page Al. 


The Stock in Trade of a Lawyer —The versatile lawyer, William Williams, 
was the eldest son of Rev. Hogh Williams, D. D., rector of Nantyerog, in 
Anglesey, and educated at Jesus College, Oxford. He went to North Wales 
circuit and gained the reputation, according to St. Peter Leicester, of beinga 
very acute young gentleman. Having danced at an assize ball with a rich 
578 heiress, the daughter of Watkin Kaffin, Esq., he obtained the young 

y's consent to propose himself to her father as a suitor; and when the old 
gentieman asked roughly, ‘ What have you?’ he replicd with ready boldness, 
* T have, sir, a tongue and a gown !" His suit prospered; and he became, by 
his marriage, the founder of the flouishing families of Wynstay, and 
Bodlleyd, and Penbedew. 


The Irish Parliaments.—“ We contend,” says a Liverpool paper of Satur. 
day. “ that Ireland, God knows from what cause, does not possess the Legis- 
lative clement. In proof of this, we beg leave to offer the evidence of a once 
popular and estimable man, a rebel of course, but, nevertheless, a great man 
in Ireland. In the published memoirs of Theobald Wolfe ‘Tone, edited by his 
son (vol. ii., page 201,) we find the following remarkeble words, whieh gave 
a nice picture of a ‘ rale’ Irish Parliament :— | have now seen the Parliament 
of Ireland, the Parliament of England, the Congress of the United States of 
America, the Corps Législatif of France, and the Convention Batave ; I have 
likewise seen our shabby volunteer convention in 1783, and the general com- 
mittee of the Catholies in 1793; so that [ have seen, in the way of delibera- 
tive bodies, as many, I believe, as most men ; and of all those | have men- 
tioned, beyond all comparison the most shamefully profligate and abandoned 
by all sense vee principle, oo common decency, was the legislature 
of my own unfortunate country. he scoundrels! I 
time I think of them !" E sae some tre 





It is said that the leaders of 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH MUSICAL, SOCIETY. 
Shakspeare Assembly Rooms, corner William and Duane streets. 


HE PUBLIC is informed. that the first series of four Grand Concerts lately con. 
we nepe | the above socie'y, having been nightly honoured by a densely numerous 
attendance of the most distinguished musical families and amateurs in the city, who. 
together with the ibers and ad of the national school f music, wich it is 
the object of this to revive and sustain, have expressed their approval of 
the several performances, and of the plan upon which they are cond = mein- 
hers of the A. and B. M. 8. ure induced to announce these concerts will be con- 
t ery succeeding Monday evening, (after next Tuesday evening, Sept. 5th), 
in the above elegant and spacious saloon; each four concerts comprising a series, m the 
course of which several of the most eminent native artists, in addition to those already 
announced, have signified their intention to assist. The terms of subscription remain- 
ing as heretofore. 

Tuesday evening next the Sth grand concert, (and Ist of the second series.) will 
be given by the members of the above society, upon which occasion the following tal- 
ented and highly-esteemed vocal and instrumental performers will appear. The per- 
formance to commenee as usual at § o'clock. 

Vocal. Miss Reynolds, Mrs. dardwick and Miss M. A. Hardwick, (their first appear- 
ance at these cencerts,) and a young lady. Mr. Clirehugh and Mr. Brunton, Mr. J. A. 
Johnson, and Mr Strong, Mr ©. Beames. and Mr. Austin Phillips. The band will be 
perme Ma ey complete. Several new compos'tions by members of the society will be 

(These performances are under the direction of Mr. C. M. King.’ 

Leader of the band, Mr. JAMIESON. Condactor, Mr. AUSTIN PHILLIPS. 

(For synopsis of the concert see small bills.) 

Tickets to non-subscribers 50 rents each,to be obtained at the Music Stores, or at the 

doors on the nights of performance. 


*.*” Due notice will be given of the next appearance of Mrs. Morley, that lady being 
at present absent from the city. sep. 2.—It. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. ~ 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liv 7 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 131 . 
won eee ; the ships to succeed each caline ta the follow ing ier he 
ips. i 











PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


HE REV. MR. ADAMS, Rector of Trinity Church, Ulster. Ulster county, New 

York, expects to have two vacancies in his very select school of six boys in Octo- 

ber. He will receive applications for boys under twelve years of age, addressed to him 

at his residence. © most unquestionable references will be given, and the terms 

are moderate. The situation is one of the most healthy and delightful on the Hudson. 
Saugerties, August 30, 1#43. sep. 2—5m. 


POSITIVE SALE OF SUPERIOR WINES. 
BY D.C, & W. PELL, & Co.—Twesday, October 3d., at 12 o'clock, at the store of 
Messrs. March & Benson, 12 New street. 
REAT SALE of the choicest Madeira Wine—The subscribers in pursuance of in- 








structions from Messrs. J. Howard, March & Co., of Madeira, who are about wind 
ing up their concerns, intend to sell on the above day, without reserve, all the wine in 
their hands. belonging to the above mentioned house, consisting of about one hundred 


and eighty pipes in assorted casks, of the choicest growths, all imported by themselves, ! 


direct ana via India. Full particulars will be given in due time. 
aug. 26—t. ; MARCH & BENSON, No. 12 New street. 
RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—under the di 
rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKS, No. 2 Albion-place, Fourth-street, New York 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French lan- 








guage, per quarter, payable in advance.............--.--.----2-000 Srectbecese $60 00 
Pinta dth daciwhoaneibasecd attuthas ectedebadss 7 00 
Fuel for the season....... 400 
ET et Ns atin ron duntnseeeiadaahtbeté sted thaabdéddoadTeoekead 2 00 


Extra charees for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 

regulated by the ‘J'eachers in those branches. 
he best masters will be employed. 

A French Governess will be resident inthe family, and the French language at all 
times spoken 

The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
napkins, silver spoons, and forks. 

TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 





Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter................... dav ebchanvendsde $20 00 
‘ inthejanmor do. Gs. + ededeedasapedscdiels cédcponecicecns 14 08 
Preparatory Scholars...............:--0-20--e200- iduust eébesueccesuause -- Sto 12 00 
Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr Lyell, cme ng | Barclay, Esq. British Consul. 
Rev. L. P. W. Balch. Joseph Biain, Esq. 


Josiah Archbald, Esq. 
Edward Whitehouse, Esq. 
Edward F. Sanderson, Esq. 
Ven’ble Archdeacon Cumuains, Alex. Von Pfister, Esq. 
Island of ‘l'rinidad. Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia. 
lion, W.H. Burnley, !.of Trinidad. Joseph Lawton, Esq. Charleston. 
Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N. Dr. Beales. 
Dr. T. O. Porter. Dr. Bartlett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Esq. William Muir, Esq. 
British Consul, New Orleans, 
Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans. 
TO CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 
Wanted for the Central Academy, in Charlotre Town, Prince Edward Island, British North 
America, as Heap Masrer, a person qualified to teach the higher branches of the Classics 


Joseph Fowler, Esq. 
Arent S. Depeyster, Esq. 
H. Pevgnet, Esq. 














Captains. (Daysof Sailing from New; Day j 

York. i mms, — 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec 25, A 
Virginian, Altea, “13, “ £3, “ 13/Sept. 1, Jan. 3° im 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, 49) Zio” 3? Mav ld 
R ‘ J. Collins, “95, 95, 4 “ae agg it 
Europe, A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, 49) « 
Independence, |Nye, “7, 7, % FT ge ts gg! gg 1 
Sherfield, F.P' allen, | “13, 13, 4 43l0ct, 1) Feb. *s’yuee™ 
New York, Cropper, “19, “ 19, 49) % 7 4 7° ane I 
Siddons Cobb, “95, 95, 4 OB age ag’ wt 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 3) * 19, 49) « 4 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,) “© 7, + 7) qi] ag gst 
$. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, ** 33, “4 13\Nov. 1) Mareh I’ July 1 
Columbus, Cole, “19, 19, «© 1 Te gt Ne 
Sheridan, —_|Depeyster, “95, “ 95, $8 “ 13, as, 4g 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June i} “ 19, ** 19) « 19 
©. Washington, |4. Burrows, “i, * F « FM gg og lu 
nited States, (Britton, “ 13, “ 13, * 433)Dec. 1, April 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, % JQ) ee 7? 4 7? Aus 
Garrick, ay “95, & 95, « “13, 13, « ay 
Oxford, J. Rat bone, Nov.1, Maich 1,July 1) * 19, « 19. « 


x , , u 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant ace 
dations for passengers. The price of passage ens New York to Livespee! is ined 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas includ. 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. : 
eitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America.Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
' __, BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield,anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMif, N.Y. 
ERE nF Ponriek : ans a amy te & Co., Liverpool. 
gents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washingto: 
GRINNELL MINTURN a Co., 78 South st., N.Y. ~~ 
, PIC & Co., Rumford-st., Live 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. F 5 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co: Li verpoo 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Argo, be teahcien as March 8, July 8, Nov. ®/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. % 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, o iM, (98; 


** 16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. ] 
Burgundy, 8 * 8 “ 8 


D. Lines, a) a) a?) 





, 

Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &| * 24, “ 4, « 

Rhone, J.Aa.Wotton,| “ 16, “ 16, ‘*16une 1, Oct. 1, Feb 1} 
Viliede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “ 8 “. ei “a? &* 6 «© @ 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. &, Jan. 8} ‘* 24, * 24, “«& 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘ 16jJuly 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, . os, * 88, “ Qo4) 4 6, « 8, “ 

Duch d’Orleans,, A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] ‘* 24, * O24, «© 
Snuily, arte son) “* 16, “* 16, ‘* I6jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Iowa. W. W. Pelli. 7. - 2 “me S 8, * 8 a! 


These vesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ’ . , 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 





and Mathematics. The advantages will be a salary of £150 currency of the Island paid by 
the Colonial Government—half of the tuition money paid by each of the pupils—c tious 
apartments in the Academy, with the privilege of taking boarders, and a good kitchen 
garden. 


A Srconp Masrer to teach the lower branches of the Classics and Mathematics, and Eng- 
lish Literature, &e. Salary £100 currency—one third of the tuitioa money—apartments in 
the academy, and a piece of ground for a garden. 

A Twin Master to teach Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, &c. Salary £50 cur- 
rency and one sixth of the tuition money. 

Applications to be addressed and testimonials forwarded (post paid) to the Hon.C harles 
Hlensby, Charlotte Town, P. E. Island until the 224 of Sept. next. 

Furtner particulars may be obtained by application to Doctor Bartle:t, Albion office, New 
York, where a copy of the Colonial Act relating to the Academy may be seen. 

July 12, 1643.—3t. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCA TION, 42 Houston-strec 
(within a few doors of Brosdway ) The undersigned will re-open his School, after the 
Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into either depa rt- 
ment can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his residence. 
Terms—For Boarders, $400 per annum; [for boys under ten years of age, or for brothers, a 
reduction is made); this charge includes EYERY EXPENSE except music. erms for day schol- 
ars $30 0 quarter., Aug. 19, R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. ~— 4t 


QRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8HIPS.—OT 2100 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C, H. E. Judkins, Commander. 





BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C., Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
: From Boston. From Liverpool. 
Hibernia, Tudkins................2-ee-ee- ecsonces Ist Sept. 4th August 
19th ** 19th 
» These ships carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with F.ancis’ Patent Life 
oats. 
Passage to Liverpool$120—To Halifax $20. 
No berths secured until paid for. For passage applv 
. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street, New-York. 


ReOWLAND's MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation itor the Hair 

that elicits the mostluxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a dampatmespnere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosedin anew envelopefrom stee! 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassay 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
— ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 

,itie ly recommended to gentlemen to use after shavitg and will preserve the 
skin s2ftand white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice,by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As & seeurity against counterfeits a small label is attachedto every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYa 





and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil) 
succee.! each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Pages Som New} Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 0 
Montreal, E.G,Tinker, | * 10, * 10, ‘* 10) “ 97, * 97, “@ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 90, * 20, * 20.March7, July 7, Nov. ? 
Mediator, \J.M. ChadwickiFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, % 19 
Quebec, \F.H Hebard,} “ 10, * 10, a we, § Fe & 
Wellington, |D. Chadwick, «9, “* 2, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. > 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, * 15 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, ‘“ 10“ 97, “ @7 « g 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, “oo, “* @, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. > 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,/April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “© 17, “ 17, “ Ie 
Toronto, ik. Griswold, « 10, * 10, ~ on Ot, * ae & 
Westminster, Atwood, “ 30, * 20, ** 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb ; 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors Reither the captain nor owners of these packets will be respon 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 












STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: . 
From New York for Liverpool From Liverpool for New York. 





DRNTIEER ice cacti ence cusases uly 13 Saturday .......-.....-.-...... Juse 17 

TONNE Winks dndceccnscepese Aug. 31 Saturday .....................- Aug. 5 

PURIEORT ccansescoccciasss Oct. 19 Saturday ...............--.---. Sept. 23 
Fare from New York........... ~One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York.......... -....Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas- 
sage money, will secure the best accommodation unengaged. 


For freight or passage apply to 
i, F ¥ pe . RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 


26th May, 1843.—a j3t 

THE NEW LINt NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month: 
7 Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y. Days from Liverpool. 
Ww 


Shi 
New rej ae of | Woodhouse} 1200 May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16\July 5, Nov. 5, March § 





Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16) Aug. 5, Dec. 5, April 5 
N.S. Hottinguer /ursley 105(/ July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16/Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May § 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115 | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 1€jOct. 5, Feb. 5, June 5 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool. ‘ 

Their Cabins are clegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. : 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


i assage ly to 
een —— WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 


TS Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the 1st,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
lst Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and O¢t., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Peli,master, 16th March July,and Nov 
lstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dee. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare not surpassed ,combining allthat may bere. 
quired for comfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supp 
witk every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded 4 = a epee eng rA otherthanthe expea- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightor assage, @Pp yto : 
CKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
ee eae Ben RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


Apr.22\—1 yr’ 








7INGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—The uncersigoed has tne satistactyon of announcing 
to the public that he has leased for the ensuing season, the privilege of using the water 4 

the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr. Morton, on the oan os poe oa ge 
Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various I ts is i € A 
the benefits it bestows upon all who partake of it, are manifest from t penivete Dat every 
morning visit it. The analysis which has been made of the water by Professor Wii cepa 
Queen's College, proves that in se « strength and character it is equal, if not superior to 
celebrated waters of Cheltenh an gton. : - 

It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay 8s possible, to have a paaemeyres Ae 
loon where those who wish to partake of the water, may do so with comfort ——— dy . 
other refreshments may at all times be had. Baths, both hot and cold, — — - = 
building now nearly completed, and for the accommodation ot invalids or o ‘ - ae — 
inclination dees not allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will run to _ rom t pring 4 
the town. The water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwa _——_ aa 
country and agencies established at which this most valuable auxiliary to may 
times be obtained. : c 

Families or others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of this water, may take out 


season tickets, the terms of which will be ascertained on application to the eee oe. 








Kingston, April 26, 1843, 
THE BOMMER MANURE METH®D 


: it i in from 15 to 9 
Which teaches how to moke vegetable manure without the aid of live stock, in 
days, by a course of hamid fermestation, set into action at a cost of from 50 cents to “. called 
And also to make Compost in a Frew pays. And aoe to _— a rich fertilizing liqu 
“ in.” . thout the acrid qualities of urine. 7 
With ptm Sew Soadensiag ts sult to the quantity of land upon which it may be desired to 
use the method, tne following scale of prices has beeu adopted, viz. . 











For Gardens of anyextent = * + +4 4 

Farms up to 100 acres . * = r ¥ > ‘ . 15 00 

Farms from }00 to MOacres - - : > 7 r = 3 ov 
> meee oe eee 
do 30 w 400 do - x te. Se 


=e oo 
da 400 acres in any one farm : . >.) - ; 
By the eunisiqnee of the sum here specified, a copy of the method will be sent by mail or soy 
other mode proposed Ly the purchaser ons 
be post-paid. ABBETT & Co., Baltnmore, 
Ail letters of inquiry must ong of the patent right for the S« _ rn and nag ot 
te lish fany newspaper who is following agricultural pursuits, 5Y 
adv SAP my mee Be to the amount of a single method of any extent which he may “yo nf 
sending to us a copy of each number containirg it, shal] have - his own exclusive ze ry. 
sthod remitted to him by mail or otherwise, as he may order. ; . ” 
7 The patrons of the American Farmer and. others will have their orders fot eA NDS. 
directions fr using the above process, supplied by enclosing the cash, post paid, to 5. SA 
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